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lBSTSIC? 

Part of a y*ar-ieag aociol iagoiatic atady of t«ach*r 
a~d tmpil p«rc*ptioas of claasroes diacoora*, tbia etadj focua*d oa 
th* following **thodological qa*stioc: ho* aight th* abroach 
•*l*ct*d for analysis of langnag* as a liagaistic syatsa affsct what 
is l**m*d aboot lanaaage in a glw«* social aituationP sabjacta *er* 
165 children and th*ir t*ach*rs in aia s*co*d, third acd foarth grad* 
classrooss ia a low*r soclo*eonoaic, aaltisthaic slsaaatary school. 
Sit t**ch*r-plaan*d laaoaags arts lsaacas wars tidaotattd ia aach 
classroos oast tha coersa of tha y*ar. Traascripta of tka laasona 
w*ta al«^*Ad*, Tha wld*otap«a aad/er traascripts »*r* aalyaad usisa 
thraa ~alff*r*nt approachaa to aaa lysis of classroos language: a 
lan go ag a disoasioas approach, a sp**cb act analysia, aad aa %nrl|aia 
of tha stractaral s*go*aclag of go**tioc cyclaa. after coapariag tha 
data d*ri*ed froa tba eboa* thraa approach**, th* ccnclouloa aaa 
r*ach*d that tha laltlal fladlaga of th* origiaal atady, (*bich waa 
baa ad oa th* laagaag* dieaaaions atproacb) , **rs aot only aapported 
by th* two eltarnetiae approach**, bat aore iaportaatly, sat,* 
considerably clarified, *tt*ed*d, acd strengthened. (lotbor/BF) 
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m« rO*o* pretenU detail, of on* **P**t of • y«*lMcm| «ocioHn*uUtlc 
mt%st9 ef M rtlelw»t perspective* of cloooteo* ditcour**, .*4 focuoo. <* t*« 

am oHnTof «v*Hl *it*ti*U*« Jibuti* .y*t«** for .nalyote ^ M »5J2 
B* «kucrt wot* US »*1U and their teacher* in »i* •*con4» tnir4» 
i^Sk ^Tti«n*STli I lower *otio***o.ic % nultt.thnic ttlwtnt.tr 
^if^SJtt ^Sttfl *«4 02 th* San ^Uy. Si« U^jn. 

»u tlm4 beet te three four-«inute **gt*nt« te pupil, te th* cia*., 
ITSS I^iT"*** lU*. i«t.rvi^ individually, jjj 

3te7eecTeeS«t, "Vhet4l4 you hear anybody **yint iA that pert » tM *? 
tir«i4^«>Jtt»« «e4 to prodwe* tranecrtpt. of th* !«•«•. *upil ^ rt « 
ff iaf^J^Wr^" to leeeoa tren.cripf to identify 

event* which war* soot 'Mit^ift** to pupil*. 

Th* videotexes end/e* transcript* of tho leston* were anelysed hy 
dittewnt NU of reee.rchere, using thro* diff*r*nt *pprc.^. to tnalyol. 
of clseerooo UMoiftt » i*a§uag* 4te*o»ion* *npr*.ch, a ep~eh 

ITooolyolTofTho structural seating of eu*etien eye Us. P*ytl^ tloy 
iertve4 freVtkoee thro* approaches vow cowp*r*4 te esverel ways. Th. 
of ollootool bttuag* thaVuar* •»•< ..iient to pupil, vet* enalyted, h***4 «» 
^ M ^.^Jo.cttptt^, to testify vUeteech «*mA 
•bout t>uOil MKtttlOM of clessrooa discourse. Tteo claaeroos* that ver* *i*~ 
SUcoSS *tJSSot te fte.1 re.ding schi.v— «t were ^J^> *?£ ch 
of the three dsecrlptions, to fortify what e.ch tppro.ch .1 ghtreve .1 .bout 
rw.-r*w» Immm factor* that my contribute to succe** te school, ^teolly, 
2TSS ^rcocho. vete^.red, to ident «t *• ich th*Ir 

deacriptte* finding* supported and supplemented ooeb othot, »• voll m tho »4yo 
in which th*y co«trodicto4 o*ch othor. 

U woo concluded teot th* i.Ulol finding* ** °* « 

tnoto 4imo*ioi* apptotch to .nolyi. of c Us. toon l«gu*«*, .upportod jo 

oxtondod. ond otronjtbonod conMdorobly . A. * ro*ult of this investigation, 
*£^teod1If nriSiutetion" of finding, .it.m.tiv, .y.toms o cte.eroo* 

oboorvotion v« .ttcngiy rtcowondod for ut* in further ««o*rch on teaching. 
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Tn,tt final report it *flrg*nl**d im<^ five separate part*, which ere: 

p» r t It What Md Anybody Sty? (salient features of classroom 
discourse) 

Ptrt lit Hhy TH> Ton Ask? (interpretations of the question cycle) 

Pert till Rule* of Discourse, Classroom Statue, Pupil Participation, 
tnd Achievement In Rotding: A Chaining of Relationships. 

Part T9t Row ©o V* Knew? Alternative descriptions of classroom dis- 
courte) 

Part *t Attending to the Discourse of Classmates in Play Settings 
Copies of other parte of thit report can he ohtained from Syracuse University 
tt t nominal fee. 

A number of people htve contributed In a variety of ways to the conduct 
of the etmdy tnd the preparation of the finsl report, and we are grateful to 
thim til. Rotmdith Sltgretves of Stanford University gave us invaluable advice 
on questions of atttiatlctl tnalysls. Roger Shuy of Georgetown University and 
the Center for Applied Linguistics was « major consultent on the sociolinguls- 
tlc analysis of the dttt and wat tssisted in his analyse* by Steve Cehir, also 
*f the Center for Applied Unguittict. Amulfo Ramire* of the State Univer- 
mity ©f Hew fork tt Albany conducted t tub-study thtt provided a speech tct 
tnalysls of tinWrty-ti* Lessens, Margaret lay-Dopyera of Syracuse Univer- 
sity conducted t tub-ttudy thtt provided t description of pupil's communica- 
tttoe. patterns In pity aet tings. 

Research tttltttnts who bravely waded with us through the masses of 
data, contributing important Ideas of their own along the way, included Mary 
ItBllton tt tht California Stat* Onlwtlty tt Rtywtrd, and Gary Callutso, 
twd Pagsl. tad Patricia Graham tt Ryracuee University. The htrdy souls who 
**t om the floor talking with pupils throughout tht school yetr of 1978-79, 
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end who enahled oe to gather ft vide variety of relevant data the* 
•o quietly won the trust and cooperation of the**' pupils, *ere Susan 1ftle, 
Kitty Kort«i, Stephanie Gannon* ana Gregttlerwan. 

U» wish to e*preee out appreciation to Rent Vleheever an.*, Virginia 
Koehler of the national Institute of taxation for their *dvic* and assls- 
tattee in dealing with administrative Idloavnerac^ea of th» pro'ect, una to 
tarold lhatten (teaearch foundation, California itate University at Hayward), 
Willis** Hough, and Wllllan Wilson {Office of Sponsored Program*, Syracuse 
University) for their assistance In dealing vith budget matters. 

Proimttion of thla final report proceeded according to achedule because 
of the skillful typing of Laurie tattelle and Linda Wosniah, We are lndeHed 
to then f* their cheerful assistance. 

Moat of all, we ove our thanka to %he pupils and teachers of the "South 
gay School,* who shared with us their thoughts about language In claeareoms, 
to the parents, who welcomed u* In to their homes to videotape family conver- 
sations, and to the principal, who provided the support and resources to make 
us feel at home In his school. We have learned much from si! of them, and 
will not soon forget any of then. 



Greta Morine-Dershlmer 
(Syracuse University) 

Morton Tenenherg 
(Calif ornls State University, Hayward) 
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Hrtal >\ nt«**f<-b«f§ mhI4 *|f*t I Ml "# M)n> prolan In «t*^y 

log *liaar«f» bahaWat fa that It M&aa a iratwndou* affort to raaJly ••« *tw» 
4g happening, ratha? loan •Iwply taMng tha afcane f«» gr#nt»4 tad Jn»*rpratl«g 
11 In tfFM of ideational •eteg«riea M CltybM, pg* frrop^oante 

#f ftlauroo* Interaction enalyete have 4**1 r *lth thle probl*i to vtm 

i 

l#fit fry having th« t$t«h*f t***4« th« lftf<M«*t fort Mk« hl»/fe*f w» lutfttfr** 
,tiil«ff§ <fl#M*f« f IMf| K«ri««, imj; lihwir*f*M* 

§«#f#Uftityt*tl£ it^liti #M •!<#*♦!•# of t*i«h«f lfif^m#tf^n pfMCMlitg 
tftilt with It fc? Mkiftg * n0fM**ri*d #fff»ff i*|h#r «touf ih* f>#ril«l- 
pente' Interpretation* of tha bahevlor, ^hi»f through * variety of interview 
tettholauee, geeloliagulat* particularly be*e •opheeliad tba e*ed to •to^y per- 
tlclpent Interpretation* of the eoeiat situation* In whlrh tengMag* oerwre. 

Mya»* ((972 polnte not thai! 

# 

"Authority aMfuee to ar< Investigator froo knowledge of a wide 
range of relevant aeterlale, Iran oaatery it ■ethode «f aftalysle, froo 
expeflenre with * type of probieii, tut tha authority «l*o eeeruee frw» 
•eatery of eettvttlee and ekllle, froo eepetlnnee with e vertety of 
lengoege In « »OMUnlty. An Iftveett gator depende upon the eblittles 
of thon« In the eltuetlon, whether It l« i aueetlon of eefantlflt In- 
quiry or prectttel epplieitlon." (pg. XV) 

ltobb» C 197ft) ergua* that* 

•*laeeer«h on thlldran end «li*ereowa it usually dona by m,t*l4«re, 
but uttlMttly It If only the pekilelpante In * situation who hava full 
aecee* to ail ita relevant atpeet*. Ultimately a eoelollngoletle 
deeertptlon of eleserooti languaga a*t*t com to gripe vttt th« veiuee, 
ettltudee, and eoclally loaded aeaninga whieh ara conv«y«a by thm languaga, 
ana only tha partteiaantt h*v« full »6H9*» to than* valuat,** (ag, 76) 

In addition to an aeknovlaagaaaot of tha loportanca of aartieipanta* In- 

tarpratatlona, two ewhar •athoaologlaal Mttara ara af conc#ra to aoelollng'Jlata 

angagad in elaaaroo* rnaaafelt m atudlta of languaga davalopaant In children . 

Tha firat la tha p rob la* of atuoying tha "natural aituation,* a probla* for 



mil €i#«*rf#4>ft r^#«#rt fe»ft # for it h#* fr**|M#*itiy b***i i*ot*4 th*r living *o 
oliir^r pr*«*ftt in ft*#if #** **#*a*tMr#i •ft«i*iJ*n. Thi* u p#rrfc«*- 

Urly ir«a fh* •#fj#l »#ttlng I* ***** i* b#faf *tuift##J, fur f! u rb* 

##tef«l 4#?Mt* of fh« 9ltu*tlo* tfhfth mmy hm aoot iff*c**4 by rh* ^t^mmmm 
nt *ft r^fi!4« '#fo#*r¥»r, fr*4# <I # /W *a4* rtr/.r#i thtm ni**Jy >A**f* hm 
s M £ ti»# 4f tn**jlf !•« f*»b*r**ir In oh*mt*ttm prfy#f# y*rb«l btM/iof, f*r virt* 
thm pr#«»6f« >*f #/* ob«#r*#r, prt7«*y 4t*mppmmrm* 

%u*4\*m 4itf*r *i4miy in Hw tb*y rh* if«tur«I U#*g«*g* 

*«?tjt*l, «M Ir* w****fc*r th#y t*f*tt MMpUi **f #/f*i#l I##»g*;*t* u##4f ?*ch#r 
%mm&m4 tt*m ihm nmtmml cffuttton #r# vfc*r# p*rt is Iptce** rtiro- 

epectfv* fmpttt* »r# m##4 #a *b* b*#ff 4*r#, ••jpporte* by f#b**rv*r ton* of * 
tm* **.tum\ ftmmmi**tUm «v**tt C« I . VooJf, 1975; thll4r«fi*« i#**§u*g« in 
*jtft#rl**ftJt*i of *|t**itf//^» hmm hmmn **mmlP*4 In « mmrimm of C**g'# 

H#f4*r # C*i4*n & »ro*re, J96»i fttwHo*, IW'H §r*ftdS« *r H#fwl»r **r* # 19/0) 
Xmbmn hmm mtmmA tMt m ihiWm language ability im vol «fi abaolu** 

quality* b'it r#rh#r *H# o«Jt"#«« of a mtjtiml t^wttf, rh*Jt •>jggMflfi§ tfeit 
thm i**t mlUkMtUm itmmlt H tsMitmM M ihm t_h\\4' * ability, a«4 1/ nor « valH 
M#4*;rt of h!«/h«f «r««l «•« 0f iafiguaga- 

A t#rg« pra^ofMJaraiw* of atwlfa* hava baan ^ond^rt#4 through okt«ry»ttoB of 
ar*4 part ffipatfon thm natural apaach «lru«riar* t Ubov 19/?) p*f* 

ifctiUr hmm hmmmt him mrk on l^§*t#m Intmnmivm timid voik *n£ p«rr !cif**fit 
Qb**t*mtl**tt in ihm m?m*ck eomttlH h* h«« lg*t«4. M# ptovUmm 4mtmilm4 

«04]y«*« of th« *itu4l Ungyjg* r««or«It4 in rht«« rt^eural •«r,t!ngj, 

foM Jnvtit lg4.tor« ob«#rv« mni rmport on only on* t/pt of goci^l »Itu#* 
tlo«. foeufttlftg r^^^iy on tto cl*««roo« or Instruct ioml •♦ttlng C#*g*» 
|#lUck» limi, Atklnaoo. 1975), Cm*p#" tn4 t^r##l«ch«k (19/2) 

vmtlmd thm moclml mttumtlon by vtrylsg ih# r^i« r«Ution«hl^ wh#ta th#y ampmrm4 
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lb* <UuufM of aa adult t«*ehar with a *ro<ip of ihlldrrt to * fc-yaar-old 

lac a i-yt*r old child. S«v»r«l la*«attg*tora hava c«*par*d ehf Idraa't 
langjiaga »*• *» diMaraat »ocial situation*, thy* o©tal»i«» furthar iaali^t 
lata <: barar car lttlc* of elaaaroi* «JK«rM. Pbillpa {19/2) e*apar»d aehool 
•at ting* ta tmmmttf aaetiaga Jo bar «tudy of Satlva fearieaa rfciidraa, 
•egg* (1972) raeordad *nd ofc*arY«d Kav«ilais children in l#a*on*, oa tha elay- 
groead, aad la «*> variation with an aduU ot«n«T, and ldaotifled dlffaraat 
pateara* fa thair laaaeh that corraapoodad to tht^m dlffaraat aituatioaa. Io 
• trying tba faaetloea of »Jl*a*a In Siou* and Charoka* eJ*«arooaa, £«aont 
(1972) oba«rva4 aaildraa la claaarooaa ana la tfaa commit}. 

Takaa la tfcalr totality, that* *tudl»« aanonatrata that a©< lol iosutata 
fea*a aada « eaatartad affort to ob*#rv# languaga in natural aoclal altuatioaa. 
to raeard it aa toaalataly and a«urataiy aa poaaibl*. and to eoapara tlaaa- 
rooa languaga to languaga uaad in other w» t lal •ituatloaa la ordar to bmttmr 
unAmtrntmoS tea aoclai asaaotfif of eiawr&oa diacour»a. 

Tha *«coo4 aatbodological aattar of eootaro Ma to do with tha f*at«raa 
of laoguag* that ought to eo«prU# tha baaic data for aoaiytla, and to a<*t 
a*cant tbi* appaar* to be baaad upon tha "whys of tha raaaarehar** (itubba, 
197*. Pf 102), aa wall *a upon tha profciea undar study* Tha aalactad faa- 
tur«» hava f*elj*ead *il«sca (Duaoat . 1972#, chfldr#n*« raaponsaa to and u*aa 
of auaatioa* flo»», *977), tha topt* uodar di^ua.ioo (Toroda, 1974), t «a chart ' 
*aao£ apacialiaad ttraa tlafaaa, 1969), talk-about- talk, or ">atacot*««ltat Ion* 
Utkioaoa, 197i| Stubbs, 19/6) , dUruativa av«ara (Atkiaaon, 19i5), and la- 
ataaeaa of aiawB^uofeatlon (adalaan * W*ikar, 1975). Urn* atudlaa bay* uaad 
a wwbloatloo of faatvraa, aueh aa nerd*, aantaa, aad latarthaaga* 0«t»hla*, 
1922) or word*, aaataaea font, aatf iatonation (C^aparr 4 Earaai*ehuk, 1972) 
Thar, arc r«iatlvaly faw nwpUi whar» r«aaarch#r* hava analyead claaa- 
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rooa Uoguaga * */«»««. Mtiwr tli«i fo<u»«ifig «« taolated faaturaa of eh* 
l«ig*a§*. gaUaek. *t «1 (iW), Stblegoff <m3>, end Turner (1949) ere 
taport^t tMplH of r.tefa approach. Sinclair aad Coal i bard H'/Hj yvi id*o- 
tiflad « biararcbteai etructure of cUnnm diecovr** in vbuh «cti Ce.g , 
ali-itatle*, proapt, 00818*1*00) build y& lata aove* (eg.. Injustice, re~ 
cpouae; r>aa«, fo<u«). which eoabio* to fore teschiag e*ch*ng*e or fcc^idary 
eacbajagaa tbaae **dfaaag*e coablo* to fora traa*ariio*!». end a M-rit* of 
t raaaact iona fom « leeeoe. 

gtuobe (197$, 1974) baa tojMfy crs'tclca* the i«ti4*ccy for rtrwarehera 
W» M lKt aa *vid*»£* «f faatura of leeguag* which atrifees thaa as Jeter- 
eatlog, aad urt«« tha importance of analysing laegyag* »* « eel f -contained 
•yeta* wltfe aa lohareat orgaaiietloa fn particular, ha for close atten- 

tive lv laog.*ga aaquaacaa <••»-. aeo.ue«ae of word*, e«"d .equate* of conver- 
sational acta) aa a critical faatyre of l#eguaga organiratton. 

7>j» critic*! aepecta of a#thodology dl«uatad above nave beee »ptiy 
irlaed by Stubbn (1976) la tb* following atstaaanta: 

"Tba dene* to wfcich one ha* to ukl for work on language Ik ecuca- 
tioo ere therefore follwe The work ahoyld b* beeed oriaarily oo 
aataral fatlc ofaWVtfOBi and recording of language Id real social eitu- 
atiomt aalniy la the'elaaeroow iteelf , but also in th* bow, and ie 
th* eaar group, vfcicb ia th« a»»t powerful iiegulatlc influence oa 
childeaa. H» work Mat be b*»*<* on « lioguiatically ede4yat* aaalyeia 
of *fc«t la Mid. This aeena both being ea yUcit abovt* the t*\»i loo be- 
tvaa* ttrniinfa fern aad leniuege faction* aad «l*o analysing the I engage 
aa lla*nlati< wttwi . It 1* Dot enough, towmr, for the analyst* to 
be rSmM io a aacnanical w«y: wb*t U r«quif«d t* «e «naly«« of the 
•oeUl M«olfii« coe«*7*d by l«agu*g» «P<J «o «a»i?il« of people** •ttj* 
"frfll ttl ■■jii ■|H Wt»*Uy, If w» ir» ro wnderetand th« g«fi«r«l priaci- 
pf4uTwi4*rlySet tbt »oelollagul«tlc forc#« *t work lii •ehooH, the ^mly 
•la ol 1 — «»M » la aeacatlosal aattlaga awet be related to vh*t w* Iukw 
of aoclollagaiatlt bahavlor la other wlaga. 
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arc awriagaat, aad ... &o «rk ... yet »*ti*fl*» th«o 
oa all awata." (pg. U2> 

Tba atady raporiad oa bere «aa daelgaad with theee critical aethodologt- 
eal alamata «a alad, Hawraltattc ob*«rv«tloo» «od recordiage of Unguage 
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^r, mti* in «al •octal .ituattooat U* tb. eiM.ro*.. ia tb. ho~. a*d 1* 
pUy a mmi of tMk. m« «^ vitb popft. a* t.*ct.e. in ord.r 

^Ui A .pecial .tody v»e mc. of participant of 

fo»-f«ctl- r.lation.bioa. A aoci«li»*iiat «*ly«^ *da«t.pM of cU«- 
roo , ljM#oft< i «d d««crib^ cLrt.roo. diff.r«*« wit* retard to • a.t °f 

* bMit aocloll^tic cooc.pt. . C<*p«1*om *ar. Mde b«~« tb. aoeioiio- 
,»l.f. p.rc**tloo. of cl.a.roo. Uo**ga» «d tb. participant.' perception. 

* of t ha mm teMtuat*. Coe^eriaooa *lao •*<** t*t«*m pupUa' p*retrp- 
aoo . of ciaaawoo. laogua*. and th«ir perception, of UafMt* In faaily 
co^wti*. «d !• Pl*y »rowp iot.r.ctioM. Tbm find!*, regard to 
«U of tbaaaaapaet. of tb* lnvMti*ation mv. t*eo praa»t«4 10 the fir.t 
t hr*« parte at til* final report, 

fbi. particular p*rt of tb. fu»l r.port .dd«»a. a -para... but 
btthly r «U*-, ^thooolotic*! conc.ro. bov .igbt .» abroach that - ~Lct 
for tb. Maly* of Uo^*e a H^Utlt ay.«- *»t « la.« about 

Uofune is • aoci.i aityatioo. 

Pro riot Aaal ytie H«thod. 

Stubba (1976) ba. pointed out tb. li»itatiOM of ola.rv.tloM of clat* 
rooa Usgttaji baa«f 00 um of Ml.eted fa.t«r.a or cetaejprlM. but h* ha 
oot addr.ee* tb. 1M«« of varUtiot, 10 .pproacfcw to aaaiy.ia of leo**!* 
„ . linguistic *,»tm. B. mm. to u*ply that any eMly.ia which e«ain*a 
Uaguag. m a ».lf-*o* Mined ay.t«, end attend, to Lop**, m**i*m. will 
prond. m atiqatta ascription, It la a fact, booav«. that a variety of 
umlyzu affroacbM .re csra*l» in «• by eociolio*uiet« t end w. U«l« 
IniorMtU- «« «h*t actMl different. th.aa variou. .ofwechee «i*ht ftake In 
whet w knew. 
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TfeS» *t«dy provl&x! us with • uaiqu* opportunity to investigate thia 
qMeotloe. A Mt of thirty-* i* language arte l*a*oo*, taught in *ix different 
clMireow, m#« a*eil**ie for anaiyeia. Thaae l***aai wort r«eord*d on video- 
tape, and vrltttfi transcript* were prepared fro* the videotape** Thro* dif- 
ferent «pproachee to lingui*tie analysis were u*«d over th* full **t of loo- 
oone. By comparing tb* description* which total ted, w* coo begin to ldanti- 
fy olallor it too *ad diff et*ac«* in what m "kaasf about too language to these 
Uooooo whea v« select one eyetea of <tnaly»l* oo op?o»ed to another » 
Tbo Preble* Under toveotigatioo 

Thio otwty to on* of tight »ociolisguUtie *tudte* funded by too National 
laotitut* of education, to e*aaie* too general probl**) of cauaaa and offooto 
of inadequate learning of the rules *n« proceeeee of cUairoo* dlscoure*. Too 
general pa r ad 1 go toot oo* been <***d to guide *his «udy io preaented to Tiger* 
l» Is this «odel to* child *§ percept loco of dlscour** *t bow or at pUj and 
at ochool oad hia/her participation in cia#arooe dUcourao are aeeo oo tetor- 
ventng variable* b*t***a faaily language factor*, or claoaroo* Ungues,* fac- 
tor*, oad eventual euccese in acbool. the lid** indicate the type* ©f re- 
lat ion* hip* w* or* «*mioing io the total *tudy, 

It will bo clear frco even a quick eraaicat ioa of thia model toot tbo 
isao* oddraoaod to tbi* paper ta a cr it teal oo* for tb* a tody. II different 
approach** to th* anelyaie of cl***roo» language yield vary different deocrip- 
ttooo of that Uafaago. then our tracing of relationship* b*tw«*o Ciastroo* 
language roctor* oad fate*** la School, through th* intervening variablee of 
fopil Percept to** of Oat* root Diacowr** and Pupil Participation In Claa*- 
roea Diacovra*. vlll yield different finding* with each now approach. It la 
sot Ju*t * Mtf*ft of $41* curioiity, then, that lead* as to eek how ouch 
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atallarity we cm eapect to find in d«*criptions of cUnroot language that 
derive froa *lteruatlv* analytic approach**. 

Too variables to b« specifically addreaeed in thia part of t> final ra- 
port ara Claaarm Language F*ctor£ Pupil F*rc*ption* of Claeereoa Diacouraa, 
and Succaaa ia School. Thro* difff«r*nt daacriptiono of claaarooa lanfuag* fac- 
tor* will ha pr«**nt*d, haaad on ^hree diffarant approach** to th* analyaia 
of daaarooa laafuag*. Pupil patterna of reporting what th*y heard in lee- 
•on* (i.e., th* elcaenta of claeerooa l*ngu*g« that appeared to be noat H aa- 
lient** to pupil*) will be coapared to each of theee description*, to identify 
what each approach aay srev**l to ua about pupil percept ion** of cl***rooa dis- 
course. Two cl***roo«* that were eigoiffesntly different in final reading 
achievement (entering reading controlled for) will be coapared, baaed on each 
of the three aparoachea, to identify what each approach aay reveal to ua about 

* 

claeerooa language factors that aay contribute to success in *chool. Finally, 
the ^htee analytic approaches will be coapared* to identify the ways in which 
their descriptive findings support and suppleaent c »ch other, as well aa the 

a 

ways in which tkey contradict Mch other. 

PROCEDURES 

Subjects ^^.^ 

The subjects of this study sre 165 children* end their teachers* in six 
second, third, «d fourth grade classrooms, in a single school located at the 
southern end of the San Francisco Bay. The six teachers are ail feaal*, and 
all have been teaching for aany years. Four are Anglo, one ia Black, and one 
ia Fortugueae. Th* school is located in a lower socioecoooaic, aulti*thnic, 
urban area, consisting aainly of aaall, single faaily dwellings. Stable, two 
parent faailiae predoainate, and the school population is alao reaarkably atable 



(or a lower S2S coMtfty, About *5X of the pupile *re Kexieen-American, 351 
are Anglo, III Mack, «M 9X other minority group., including primarily child- 
ren 0 f A»ian sad Portuguese extraction. The school appeara to ui to bi w- 
isarkebiy well integrated* with numeroua friendship choices that cross ethnic 
"times." - 

While several Maxicen-Amcricen grandparents, and a fev parents, apeak 
only Spanish, moet of the Mexican- American parents are at least bilingual, 
and many speak primarily English. A^«ost all o* the children we worked with 
ware reasonably fluent in English. There is community interest in maintaining 
the Mexican-American culture in the family, but parenta are also actively in- 
terested in having their children succeed in the American school culture. 

Data Collection Procedure! 

The basic date collection procedure for this study involved vidooteping 
six language arti leaaons in each classroom over the first half of the school 
year (September through January) . Teachers selected their own content for 
these lessons. We specified only that they not teach spelling or handwriting, 
and that Che lessons should include the whole class snd should involve some 
verbel Interaction (i.e... not be comprised merely of individualised se.twork). 
The lessons covered . v.riety of topics (e.g., capitalisation, nouns, poetry 
analysis, crestive writing) and a variety of activities (e.g., pantomime, een- 
sory swsreness exercise, textbook exercises). 

The videotsped lest-ms were pxayed back to pupils snd teacherS^n the 
same day that they. were taught. Each pupil viewed three different lessons, 
working individually with a dsta collector, and responding to s variety of 
data collection tasks. Each teachsr viewed all six lessons, and responded to 
the same set of dsta collection tasks as did the pupils. The dsts collection 
tssk most rslevant to this psper involved identifying the classroom language 
that was "heard" by pupils. 

16 
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Ajproxtaately 12 minutes of a claesroom period vera videotaped , in- 
cluding two ee three mlnutee from the "opening" of the period, one or sore 
Mpnti in which verbal interaction among pupil* and teacher' occurred, and 
two to three minutee at the end of the la aeon. The videotaped leseon was 
played back far participants in three oegments, each about 3-4 ainutes In 
length. At the end of each segment, each researcher aaked the pupil with 
who* (a)he «a* working, "What did you hear anybody saying in that part of the 
leeeon?" The answer wee quickly recorded verbatim on a 3 x 5 card, and the 
researcher then aaked, "What else did you hear anybody aaying in that part of 
the leaeont* This continued until the pupil could think of no sore reaponeee. 
The next vieeetaped segment was then played, and the procedure repeated, until 
the complete videotaped sequence had been viewed. 

Videotapes of- the lessons were used to produce written transcripts. 
Student reports of what they heard being said in the leesons were compared 
to theee transcripts, to Identify the language eventa that appeared to be 
moat "salient" to pupils. 

Data am needing achievement were collected baaed on results of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Teat, which waa routinely administered by all'teachere in 
the school la October. "Entering" reading achievement waa measured in the 
fall of 1979, at the beginning of our year of data » col lection. "Final" read- 
ing achievement waa measured in 1. 1 fall of 1979, following our year of data 
collection, la examining the classroom lsngusge fee :s that might be related 
to final achi e ve ment, we have uaed regression analysis to control for entering 
reading tdrteveaent. 
Data Analvais 

Three aaperete eoclollnguietic analyaea were carried out, uaing the video- 
tapee/ transcripts of the thirty-six lessons. In the first analyeie, conducted 
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by togs* Sftu *» * ith th * ••aiatamca o£ Stsvs Cahir. both of the Center for j 
Applied Unguietice. th« videotepea ware viewed and reviewed, end the tren- 
ecripte were studied in eddition. On eeeh of three occasions s "peir" of les- 
sons was analysed fcr each of the six teechers (2 lessons taught in early J 
end late September. 2 lMeeoe bought in Octobsr end* November, end 2 lessons 
taught in December and Jenuery) end e protocol description of ths lansuaga 
in eech peir of leteone wes prepered. At the end of the school yeer the 
wideotepee> tranecripte. end protocols for sll six lessons were reviewed 
for eech teecher, end e eummery dsscription wss prepered. These summsry 
descriptions wsre thsn exemined. end e est of bssic feeturee or "dimenaiona" 
eppeerlm iiNmoet of these descriptions wss identified, finelly. en overell 
report wes prepered expleining these language dimensions, end describing and 
compering the six clsssrooms with regard to them. 

In the sscond enelysis. conducted by Amulfo Retires of the State Unive£ 
eity of New York et Albeny. with the essistance of three greduete etudente. 
the lesson trenscripts were coded, using e system of speech ect enelysis. This 
system wes adopted from Smith and Coulthard'V model (1975) and uaed in a 
Stanford study. of discourse petterns during composition lessons (Ramirez. 
1979). Some additional refinements of the system were made for use in thie 
study. Coders were treined in use of the revised system, end inter-rater reli- 
ebility wes established by independent coding of three separate lessons, with 
perccntegc egreements among observers ranging from .75 to 1.00 on ell cetegoriee of 
speech ects. Each lesson wes coded separately end the frequencies of exchangee, 
move., and the verioue categories of speech acta within each move, were iden- 
tified by source (teecher or pupil) for eech leeson. Meene, stendard devie- 
tiona. and ra'tioe were computed, and the Friedman two-way enelyeia of verience 
by ranks wss used to identify significsnt diffsrsnces In petterne of lsnguaga 
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uee ever tine aftd across tsschsrs. 

In tht third analysis of dassrooa languege factors an adaptation of an 

i 

approach proposed by Johnson (1979) vas usod. In this approach tha quastlon 
cycle, eolicit-respond-reect, identified by lallack (1966), la viewed in 
tarn* of thraa types of ^equential relationships J 

1) a "conjunctive" Velatlonship, where tha sane quastlon is re- 
sponded to by aore than on* student ( 

2) an "embedded" relationship, whara tha reaction takes the for* 

of a new (e.g., probing) question, thus beginning e cycle within 
a cycle; and 



3) e structurally independent relationship, where one cycle is elos 
out and a new question is asked of a new respondent. 




Greta Morine-Berahiner and Gary Callutzo uaed this approach to cetegorlte 
the question cycles in eech lesson, and developed e wey to diagram the eequan- 
tiai structure of the lesson. The categorising was done independently by the 
two coders, Morine-Der shiner being thoroughly familiar with both videotepes 
and transcripts of the lessons, end Gallusso being* thoroughly familiar with 
the transcripts. In the rare instancea where dlsegreements occurred, the cod- 
ing wes discussed and a concensus reached. 

For both the speech act enelysls end the diagramming of question cycle 
sequences en enelysls wes made of the sallency of verlous types of speech 
events for pupils. A "salient" event was defined as one which was specifi- 
cally reported es heard by * or more pupils (12 \o 14 pupils viewed each 
videotaped lesson, end were thus "eveileble" to report ettf given event) . la 
the case of the speech set enelysls, e proportion of eel lent events wes com- 
puted for each type of move, end for each type of speech act within a move. 
Friedman's two-way enelysls of verlence by ranks was used ^o' identify signi- 
f leant differences in the sallency of varioua novae or acts. In the ceee of 

tht 41*gr*mlng of question cycle stquoncts, a proportion of Mllftnt ov*otf vat 

s 
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computed for pupil r«»ponMi within each typo of question cycio. Frisdman's 
two-way analysis af variance by ranks waa uaad to idsntify significant dif- 
fcrancaa in this tastsncs as wall. 

^ It should ha aotad that tha methode of synthaaia and summary presenter 
tlon of deecriptiee information diffar eomewhat for aach of thaaa thraa ap- 
proachaa, but that aach ia appropriata for tha analytic approach being uaad. 

FINDINGS 

r 

Idantifvlni tha Hmonaione 
of Classroom Unseat,* 

Tha followit^eecription waa writtan by Rogar Shuy to aummariae hia 
f indinga with regard to tha charactariatica of talk in the aix clasaroome 
«ad*r invaa ligation. It ia dividad into three parta: whore the talk takea' 
place; how the talk takea place; and what the talk aeana. # 

Where the talk takea place . One muat begin a aociollnguiatic analyaia 
of claaarocai talk by noting that language ia uaed for many different purpoaea 
In many different way*. Conaequently, any deacription or interpretation of 
a given exchange of talk muat be aet in the many conceptual and phyaical con- 
text* in which aech talk occura. All claaarooma, for example, have multi- 
ple purpoaea, Inatltutionally and individually. School, for example, ia 
auppoaed to develop learning of content but it la alao deaigned for learning 
acceptable aocial behavior. That ia, the teacher' a role ia to further both 
cognitive growth and aocial development. Theae concerna are aometimea mutu- 
ally ^upportive and, at other timea, at odda with each other. In addition, 
while learning can only be individual (that ia, aomeone cannot learn for eome- 
one alae), our aehoollng ayatem requirea auch learning to take place in the 
context of thirty or more children per teacher who are together, in the aame 
room, the majority of the time. Thia rather obvioua fact muat be atated be- 
cauaa it la auch an important conatralnt on claaarooa talk. Perhapa the 
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Mjo? dietinetlon between claearooa talk and other daily dlecoure-* la that 
the latter la aoet often otia to one and the former la aoet often thirty or 
aort to on*. 

It it also an unfortunata fact of tducttion that th« tocial function of 
talk la mora vitiblt than tha conttnt or cognitive function. Ivldanca of 
this la tht frustration of tht languagt artt In gtttlng btntath tht aurfact 
of Iteming to what Ungulate havt referred to at tha dttp ttructurt. Elee- 
where, I havt cherecterired thit dlfftranct with an "iceberg illuetratlon, M 
htrt dtplcttd in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 ehowe, tattntitlly, that tht focut of inttruction in tht teach- 
ing of rtading, writing, and epeaking ia aott frtqutntly tt tht eurface level. 
Wt glvt lip ttrvict to tht importance of tht dttp ltvtlt, tht functioni of 
thttt conctrna, but rtlativtiy littlt inttructlonal time or focut. Educe- 
tlon ia not alont in having rttpontibllity for thit tituatlon. Tht gtntral 
public findt it moet convtniont to bt critical of tducttion at tht pointe 
where tducttion ctn ba tttn-tht forma. Thty fail to undarttand that ltarn- 
ing t*Ktt plact froa dttp to turfact (tht txact way babitt learn thtir na- 
tlvt language) rather than froa aurfact to dcej>. 

It it not turpriting, than, that tha teachara in thia atudy tend to 
focut on tht aapacta of language arte which are, on the whole, aur faces the 
aocialiiation aapacta rather than tha content aapccta. Thia la not to aay 
that thane aocialiaation aapecta are unimportant. They are moat certainly 
tht crucial dtlivtry tyttta of tht content and tht latter would not ba ac- 
tuali *d without auch a dalivtry tyttta. Tht queetion, rathtr, it ont of 
focut and balance. It it ay potition that, Juat aa it it aort iaportant to - 
have a good idea and tay it poorly than to havt a poor idea and aay it well, 
ao it la aore iaportant to have a good language arta content with poor de- 
livery than a poor or aaro concept with good aanageaent and delivery. 
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■etwrelly, tk* beat of all pose lb ie worlds would find « i©od concept will 
delivered. 

tl>« eU mdwn l» this sttdy approach eh* content of the Lnguegs arts 
laeeooe la eoeawhat different **7». be «• eynboliae tola 

range ttm content to delivery as • Mt of concentric circles (see figure 

J). 

Whan «• apeak of "where the talk tekee place", then, It is clear fro« 
Figure 3 that th* majority of talk does not taka plsce to the content as- 
pect of language arte. This Is oot ;o say thst no content Is nentio&ed or 
learned. Qo the other*hand, very little language erts content wss provided 
to the etudeuta la any of these twelve lessons. In the tvelve lessons of 
Teachere B and T, for enaaple, there are small emount. of language arts coo- 
tent teught~for example, the capitalistic of "I". The lesson, of other 
teachere we oetenaibly about such things ss entoeyns but the buildups 
wore so removed from tha topic that there it little chance of sny lengusge 
erts content lesmlng taking place. Teachers A and C bad no lengusge erts 
content at ell. Teacher. D and E.had even less lsnguage srts content than 
Teachere 1 end F. figure 3 attempts to recognire thst the classroom, of all 
mi* teachers contained a great deal of x+l* about "doing school" which meens 
the social aspects of being in school such as management, directions about 
taking out hooka, being quiet, etc., (the outer circle). Four of the teachers 
talked about (and permitted talk about) the form of doing the content. By 
thia I eeen that there use tslk shout the wey one would behave or tslk if 
one were to focus on a language content. This sort of tslk appears to 
be useful aa a way of fatting into the content or leading up to it. All 
thlrty-eix lessons studied, however, were diaappointing in terms of the ec- 
tual ratio of language arte content to the foma about that content or the 
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CopM of daieg echoo!. 

I, m of dlacourea .Mlyei*. **tt Figaro 3 rapreaeote i» that 
teechera I, D, I and F all introduced tba topic* of l**W*f content 
but that only teachers 1 tad ? developed those topi*, to any for. of reaola- 
eic. By analogy to normal conversation, it i« equlTaleat to bringing-op 
m appropriate tub) ace for diacueeion bat nhen oot taking that enbject 
(topic) to any logical destination. I«* coowera.tio., tnpiea twtniUr 
m c ^> lv «i iB aoea way. In tbaaa daearooa*. tha topic of language arte 
U expected in all twelve leaeons. It ia clearly introduced in only tha 
laaaoo. of teachere 1, D, E and F. it U reec-ived in even fewer of tbaaa 

X 

laaaona. Taacbara 1 and F occasionally reeolwe a ienguagt arte topic by 
focneing tba contant of that topic and by leading tha etwdenta to it. 
Teaehert A and C expend aoat of thai* af fort on tba topic of achool eociali- 
tatioft, newer getting «««nd to tha topic of language arta at all. 

te |ha talk takaa place . Tha W of cleeeroo. talk ia analysed 
bara in tern* of dimneiooe of language. Tbay ares talk and e^gea*nt; 
topic; .elf-referencing*, euper seejerfttals; and naturalnaa. . tech of than, 
dlwmaiona ia explored in aoa. dapt^. 

i) Talk and aaaatcaattt . Ona of tha kaya to good .anageawnt ia in 
knowing where we ara and -bara we ara about to go. Idantif ication of oot- 
•elf in an agenda la aasagad by tbaaa taacbara in quite differed waya. 
Taachar 0 cooaietently infora. bar ciaaa about -her. tbay ara within tba 
laaaoa pianj explaining aa aha diracta tha loeeon. Bar laaaona contain clear 
aeqee»ce aarkare— openinga, continuation indicator., and closings, all *c- 
coapliabad with language. Likewise, Teacher F uaee conversational •anage- 
•ant atrateglee which ara quite cooaiatant acroaa laaaona. Tha firet of 
than, atratagiaa ia bar openinge of laaaona, tba transition point fro. tba 
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op« tog exercise, to tto l-soo iu«lt. tost frequ«tly. thi. transition 
U acco-pliotod by Teacher F ee foilcwa. tor introduction cooaiste of e 
•ttaottl eaeedote topically •pproprUtt for e di*cu»eioo with, elect eay- 
OM. While the content »igbt mil bo suitable for any cow. ration, the 
pre.«t.tfcem lo «ch oore r«Uieceot ofele..roo. .pooch* pause to got 
eeoryoaeU at tent loo. alienee, beginning of anecdote with • very high interne- 
ts, and completed by o leading <t*eetio» which off.ro the elm 
«n opportunity to bid for o turn to join the coovereetloo, 

Within the leeeoo, fchio teacher doaoo.tr.tM * ir.ri.ty of •echaoiaa* 
for directing too dUeoaeMm. tote tho following pivotal utterancee which 
the te*chor etrntegtcliy pl^ee to oove the lesson forward; 
(i> 1*4 like to turn soaething eround . oinute, then, did the el* you? 

(2) »ew Vm going to com back to you because you sort of trigger.* some- 
thing in ay t Making there. 

(3) WOll, so-ething that Rachel Mid oort of tie. 10 with . store Utele 
that X*d like to reed to you today. 



Teeetov B, to contrast vith Teecher. 0 tad P, uw» language to oenage 
to . diffeent way. Her focu. i. on the aanner of child re»poose nor. tt» 
on that coottfttof it. In .11 of the lewon. exxsined for Te.cher I, the i.s- 
.oo <„*,tioaa\onteio instruction, which require thot otudeoto give appropri- 
,te answer, in appropri.t* for*. At looot two leeeoo. .re the "gue». wbat'e. 
in .y head" v.riety where children .r. to wk yet/no que.tione designed to 
h*ip the. diecover whet the teocher he. in nind, On. of the., lessons con- 
telae the following exchange: 
Student: Whet atop, la it? 
Teacher: Can you oay that another way! 
Student: Bow big la itt 

Teacher: to, why don't you esk no what shape you think it to, 
eak so that. 
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Student: Is it squaref 
Teacher: Ho. 

This discussion is representative of the aiaultanaity of laiiguaga tasks that 
teachers encounter. Teacher B has to control for the content of the question, 
which in this em is acceptable. She ban work to do, however, on the for*. 
Ub«n focusing on form, tho contont chengee frou a. question of shape to one 
of else. Teacher,* has to re-establish tho contont whila still working on 
tho form, unfortunately for the student when it all cones together, the 
answer is still "no*." Teecher 1 is gensrally skillful st these manipulations. 
We language teachers us* nost fulfills a variety of claasr job needs; the in- 
teresting question of the relationships that exist between teacher language 
use and teaching still r ma ins. Or, from another perspective, doee the 
student learn the rules or dot- the student learn? 

Tescher B manage, the class in still s different way. Very strong 
on transition procedures- 'hands down, clear desks, listen closely, etc."— 
she runs s tight snip in tens of the conditions for talking. Teacher E 
is always in control, Inching forward slowly, never. fully revealing the 
right answers and often giving only hints of then. She permit, aany turn- 
taking exchangee, offering -a wide range of class participation, but very 
little progress toward content goal. This is a clear case of the social 
.quality of classroon management being at odds with the probing of real know- 
ledge. Management, for Teacher B, is done primarily by well controlled 
bidding (hand-raising), with short turns and little response oa her pert 
which would indicate whether or not progress towerd resolution is being 
made. It is menagement by withholding information. She doles out precisely 
the information needed, no more end no less, and only when It is needed. 
Thie use of language allows the teacher to enforce verbally her lines of con- 
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ctol. This is further exemplified when a student raises his hand to ask 
"What page of the book ?" Teacher E answers. "I haven't told you yet". 
Immediately followed by "Would you please open your book* to page 18." 
Maintaining control through withholding of Information is certainly not 
Halted to the classroom; neither, however, 1* it uncomum in the clees- 



Teacher C oete the ground-rule* of her lessons via language, but not 
with clarity. She often presents the rules inductively without explicitly 
stating the rule itself. When Tescher C does st tempt to explain the ground 
rules of the lesson deductively, the explanation is lengthy end unclear. 
The students ere not always clear about what they are to do end ere occa- 
sionally frustrated by this. Teacher C ettenpts to overcome this conff 
sioa by seeking the help of one of her better students. She uses this pu- 
pil by giving him many turns, and praising his snswsrs ("Oh, I hadn't thought 
of that!"). Like many teachers, Teacher C hss found s student on whom she 
can depend >,t participation and cooperation. In a sense, she has sppointed 

an assistant manager. 

Teacher A manages with ritualised language. If Teacher F Is s classic 
example of natural language in the classroom, Teacher k provides a classic 
example of ritualised language use. The language used in this classroom is 
unlike anyt hing heard by children in the other contexts of life. It is as 
though the teacher has decreed s special language domain to be used in thst 
classroom to the exclusion of sll others. The students in her class, by 
the time we see them, manage this language rather effectively, all things 
considered, from the perspective of educetion, it is difficult (if not 
impossible) to determine what (if anything) is eve ? learned. language 
arte are defined almost entirely es social etiquette, ritualised choral be-; 
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havior, and "fitting ready" for sea* t hint. *««**P« th *" U * kind of 
"following direction." learning which is resotely associated with compre- 
hending oral instruction, but the price the children pey to learn It is 
quit* great. 

Almoet aa though rituallsation of talk were not enough. Teacher A also 
•engages with her hands. She actually conducts the class much as an orches- 
tra conductor conducts an orchestrs. She uses her hands to sit the class 
down, to conduct counting functions and, of course, to lead the singing of 
"America". With her hands (virtually the only movement she makes) she 
quiets, alicita, and moves. 

These six teachera, then, use lenguage to manage in a range of ways. 
Since the condition, of good management never operate in isolation from what 
is being managed, it is difficult to assess the quality of such effort on 
any nasi, but clarity. Teacher A. for example, manages very strongly but 
produces s soporific effect. Teacher F menage, with natural language (con- 
vareetional) strategies. Teacher D -arks the lesson points most effectively 
in e metacognitive manner. Teacher B m-nages toward get i the form of 
eehool and the for. of content right (and also covers content in her lessons). 
For Teacher C. classroom language follows rigid turn-allocation (non- language) 
rulea. Teacher € managea by controlling and withholding information. 

2) Topic. Topic introduction, branching, maintenance, recycling end 
resolution are of greet interest in sny verbal exchange. Only recently has 
such work bean seen to be of interest in education, and the lessons examined 
hare offer hinta of different teaching styles. 

Teacher F, for example, la adept et topic branching. Thia term can be 
used to refer to pivotal points in the discussion when the answer to the 
question "What is being talked about?" changes. While theoretically any 
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utterance of any participant in a conversation can serve to alter the topic, 
classroom language has certain characteristics that constrsin this generali- 
sation. Most obvious is the role of the teacher as discourse director, the 
person whose responsibility it is to steer the verbal interaction so as to 
attain the goals of schooling. In order to achieve those goals, topics which 
appear peripheral are acre often student-introduced and teacher-truncated 
than those which immediately relate to lesson topics, which are teacher -in- 
troduced and class-developed. 

The poeo. "Accidentally." presents Teacher F's class with the rather 
common assignment of linking their own experiences to that which has been pre- 

ft* 

aented. The open-ended instructions: •'What I'm going to ask you to do is 
think of an experience you've had that's simile to the poem, that you might 
like to share with us..." lead the students to literal associations via the 
word "swallow". The conversation develops the notion of accidentally swal- 
lowing something until the teacher asks the question: "How'd you feel if you 
swallowed a bug. and you swallowed dirt or dust, and you want to tell eome- 
body about it. what would you be feeling?" A student answers that people 
might laugh. Teacher F evaluates the response by rephrasing: rt You'd be a 
little bit embarrassed." Building on this evaluative paraphrase. Teacher F 
branches the topic and develops the lesson in another direction: "Can you 
think of anything else that ha^ happened to you. not— besides swallowing— 
where you felt embarrassed..." In contrast to the student controlled branch- 
ing in the first instance, this case illustrstes this discourse mechanism 
as the teacher might use it. This initiative is a successful one leading to 
several "embarrassed moment" stories; further on. there is a teacher turn 
which resembles in some ways a potential topic branch. "Is there anybody in 
here who has never been embarrassed?" Students unanimously reject this open- 
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ing move by predictably answering no. 

One of the meln features of Teacher F»s teaching etyle ia the fluidity 
of her leeeone. She seems to be very attentive to a need for topica to flow 
smoothly from one to the next. Teacher F reaponds to atudent co»-- ate in • 
way which builde on what the etudent haa contributed while at the ea»e time 
allowing heraelf to design precisely where the to , will go. 

In sharp contrast is Tescher A's claas, in which the students have such 
insecurity about what a "safe" topic is that they recycle old "aafe" topica 
even after Teacher A haa signaled a topic change. During sharing tie* in 
her class, for example the following topic cycles occur: lunch money, B-B 
guns. sn"*w, Thankagiving. Even after Teacher A signala change of to|*c. 
there ia a common return to the topic, used by a conversational preaeceesor, 
which has been declared aafe and acceptable. The B-B gun topic recurs, for 
example, after it has been declared ended, One* the B-B gun topic ia ex- 
hausted, snow becomes the recurring subject snd finally one girl returns all 
the way to the introductory classroom business and declares that she has 
also forgotten her lunch money. When the topic is once again shifted tm> 
Thanksgiving, the snow topic is recycled nesr the end of the tspe (see 
Figure 4). 

What are we to learn from this? It appeara that in such s highly regu- 
lated classroom, ven the topic of conversstion in sharing time ia thought, 
to be reatricted. Children who ere so closely managed appear to be inewcure 
about establishing even e new topic, so they cycle back on older ssfeness, 
to svoid error making. Teacher A's stress on ritual actually servee to 
eliminate original topic introduction on the part of etudente, whose efforts" 
to suggest applicationa or to extend the topic are summarily diamlssed or 
ignored. The more thia rituality is encouraged, the more the atudents reaort 
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to cafe topic* . By cheating such an atmosphere, tho class becomea topic- 
l.s.. Sine* Teacher A ha* no particular topice heraelf and parmite tha 
students to hava none, the claaa bacomaa a alaep-walk of ritual movement 
and incantation. 

Teachara B, D and 1 fall somewhere batwaen the extreme of Teachera 
F and A. Their topica^are introduced, maintained, and awitched almoat * <*J 
invariably by the teacher. Teacher 1 haa iron-fieted control, while 
Teachera B and D ire at leaat amenable to auggeation. Teacher C runa into 
trouble with her lack of clarity of topic introduction and maintenance. In 
fact, her topic ahifting ia probably one of her weakeat characteriatica a* 
a teacher. 

3) Self-referencing . Identification of aelf ia another intereating 
aapect of teacher talk in our aample. A conaiatent feature of Teacher B'e 
language la her uae of third peraon reference forma (pronoune or proper 
nouns) to refer to heraelf. For example: 
Teacher bV I have a good ops. Mra. B. ia thinking about a 
teacher at X School. And I want you to aak me 



some 



In thia instance the teacher begina by referring to heraelf in the firat 
peraon. switchea immediately to her name and back again to the* firat peraon. 
Pronominal reference again changea. thia time to the firat peraon plural: 
Teacher B: Ho. What do we know ao far about thia animal? 

What color ian*t it? What do we know ao far? 
While it ia rare outalde of claaSroon diacourae to hear aomaone uae other 
than the firat peraon lingular for aelf -reference, thia teacher* a ahifting 
from one form to another may well correapond to what portion of the leaaon 
ia happening. It appeara |{iat opening portiona of her leeeona are more likely 
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to havs proper noun self-reference while sumationAavaluation point* in 
the lesson any bs marked by the W usags. 

Likewise, Tsachsr D also rsllss heavily on reference forms, both as 

\ 

openers ("Boys end girls, we* re going to ...") end es separating social in- 
dicators. References to hereelf es "Hiss D" solidify the social distancs 
between her and her pupils. It appears that her rether open end emotional 
style of teaching causes her^ to 1 need sons device for putting the brakes on 
total informality. She seens to havs chosen this device as a way of check- 
ing what might well lead to over-informality. 

Teachers A, C, E, and F, on th3 other hand, do not make use of this 
self-referencing strategy to frame the lesson as Teacher B does, or to pro- 
vide social braking, as with Teacher D. 

4) Supersegsentals . The study of the supersegmentals of language— in- 
tonation, pitch, stress, Juncture, and pace— has been largely ignored in 
classroom interaction. Yat the teachers in this study make use of such 
language features in different and interesting ways. To study superseg- 
mentsls, however, one needs e base of comparison: what do these features 
of intonation, pace, etc. compare wfth? The pace and intonation of lesson 
talk can be compared with that of natural conversation. Teacher B makes 
use of supersegmentals as follows: at the start of her lesson, her pace is 
slow and deliberate and the intonation and stress very teacher/ lesson 
orientated. At one point, however, these featuree, ae well as a decrease 
in volume, switch into parameters more descriptive of natural conversation. 
What signals the change if sn interruption of the lesson focus to s *angage- 
ment task. Among the reasons possible to speculate is the immediacy of the 
tsachsr' s need for hslp st that moment; the students at that table can help 
her eet up for the next lesson round by moving the blocks into the sterting 
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position. The utterance that follow, slip* beck Into characterietics of 
laaeon talk «• th« teacher begins tht next round with "special instruction.". 
The Juxtapoaitioo of theee sequential utterancea within ona teacher turn is 
hopefully illuetrative of some of the dietinctions discernible when talk and 

ita taek era co-obaerved. 

For Teacher B, the intonational variation between lesson language and 
that of announcemente is noteworthy. There exists an interplay of pace, 
intonation, and topic that aeema to covary in the following msnner. As the 
pace elowa. down and the intonational range increases, it is likely that the 
language is concerned mora with the instructional segment than with the open- 
ing exercises. Within the instructional part itself, the pace seems slowest 
and the intonation highaat during the explanation phases and least distinc- 
tive during the round-robin-like questioning. 

In T*aeher B'e classroom, intonstion correlatea with topic, activity, 
participants, and other eituational featurea. Thia teacher demonstrates a 
wide range of intonational and stress patterns that she consistently uses to 
achieve certain deaired effecte. In fact, her use of language in general 
is interesting to look at if only to confirm certain aspects of what has 
com toibe called "teachereee". Thue she uses intonation both to identify 
her role as teacher from her role as helper or friend, as well as to set off 

parte of her lesson. 

Teacher D also usee intonation for role marking. Prior to the beginning 
of one lesson, Teacher D aaya the following: "Does anyone-be very careful 
of the microphone-- doee snyona have a new practice..." The part of the ut- 
terance arbitrarily aet off by the dashee ia perceptively lower in volume 
and intonation and more rapid ttfian the rest of the sentence. This is evi- 
dence of a language etrategy that might be referred to aa "intonational slot- 
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ting", whom enc utterance is embedded in another, th* two seemingly unre- 
lated topiqHy except in term* of their co-occnrrence. Thin ie obviously 
by no MM n complete characteriaetion; it ie, however, nn interesting re- 
sesrcb tonic both linguieticnlly end educationally. Among the fenturee 
thnt ere si^ificant ere the plecee within en utterence where the embedding 
does (or cam) teke piece, the portione of the initial utterence thet ere 
repented iamediately efter the embedding, end the eementic connections 
possible semen the two perte. Queetione ebout the poeslble different in- 
tended eudleacse for the uttereneea, the comprehensibttity of these slotting 
etrntegiee S> young or non-netive apeakera, end- the functione eccomplished 
by clotting informetion ee opposed to conetructing two eepsrete utterencee 
are eleo el*ificent in Teecher D*e style. 

A eimfftar effect ie sccompliehed by Teecher F who, on one occesion, 
utilises tarn pause to great effect. Meny possible explenstione could be 
constructs* to specify why e epeeker peusee when telking: to deer her 
throat, to salt for noiee to eubeide, to gather her thoughte, end so on. 
In this particular cese, the ressone for the pause iould be eny of the ebove 
or some cosbinstion of theee end others. The functicnsl role that this 
pause plays is, however, leee epsculative. The deee focuees more atten- 
tion on the teacher in enticipetion of her next move. Thie is t discourse 
environment ripe for the introduction of e new topic and the trensition 
into s newleseon. After the peuse teecher eaye: "I wee eort of curioue 
the other day when we were working with, telking ebout worde end lenguage, 
1 was sort of curioue with the feet that moat of you, when you telked, put 
p. rases tether." At the onset of this ststeaent, the teacher'e voice 
pitch is markedly higher then usunl snd her intonational pattern ie more 
emphatic. Although there are no vocetive ettention gettere (boye end girls) 
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and bom of the other lexical iteme indicative o£ topic twitch (O.K., oil 
right, well), the pause plua intonational riaa eequence appaar to function 
similarly to announca a beginning. 

Taachcra C and E alao make uaa of some intonation aa sequence markera. 
Taacher B tends to lack the international enphasia that normally accompaniea 
openluge, partly becauae of her desire to underacore the requ#ic for quiet- 
ness. There is, however, slso s controlling pace aha usee to dole out in- 
formation when needed to her atudents. Likewiae, on one occasion, Teachsr 
C obeervee, "I'd like for you to think for a few, aecoads—put your gum in 
tkj traah can— I'd like for you to thi for a few aeconda about..." Here, 
the alotted portion between the dashes definitely haa a different addressee 
than the utterance meant for the whole claaa. The "gum" portion la mora 
rapid, quieter, and of lower intonation than the utterance eurrounding it. 
The interrupted atateaent la completely repeated after the alotted Informa- 
tion. This totsl recycle contraats with the aecond example: "How can aome- 
thing be -(FOWL'S NAME), you'll ... that meane do thia—be both broken and 
round?" In thie example, only the word 'be' la repeated. The addreasee ^ 
la atated ao that it ia clear that the atatement ia not intended for the 
whole group. The other chara«teriatica mentioned previously for intonational 

alotting hold true. 

Once again, it ia Teacher A whoae use of supersegmentala contrasts 
meat aharpln with the other five teachera. In her classes, whatever expec- 
tations the students may have developed about education are lulled to nothing- 
ness by s deadly slow psce. She remaina aeated throughout all claase*„ 
asking uninteresting questions which have little or no continuity or con- 
tent, in a deadening nonotone. 

5) Haturalnaaa. It ia very difficult to segment any of the categorlea 
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in this Mctloo froa their occurrence in othtr categories. Naturalness of 
calk underlies questions, ■anageattnt, topic cycling, self-referencing end 
euperaegsttatale. It is clear, however, chat Teacher F co»ea closest to 
asking use of natural conversational style la her classroom. Rather than 
using the acre aniaated and widely ranging intonation that is associated 
with teacher/lesson talk,^teecher F is acre conversational. Xntonatlonal 
slotting is leas evident. She shifts priaarily when she reads to the class. 
But thia switch t* predictable for anyone who la reading aloud, particularly 
given the stylised format of veree. Her questions are naturalistic. Her 
managament by language la real, not contrived* Topics are Introduced ■ re* 
cycled, and switched aa they would be in normal conversation. Control le 
sacrificed to a quality which la difficult to label but which might be 
called the quality of frlendehip. 

Slightly leae natural in Intonation and other auperaegmentala ia Teacher 
Do But Teacher D makes good use of other natural converaational devices and 
strategies. Tor example. Teacher D makes use of a conversational technique 
called "one-upping" aa follcva: 
Pj. "Thia red ball ... waa chaelng aomebody." 

"1 aeen thia three headed red anake." 

2 - — > 

P^: "I aaw a red horse running around f cause a cowboy vaa chasing him*" - 

P A : "I seen thia guy carrying a red rectangle and there waa blood coming 
4 off of lt- H 

The one-upping development permitted and ancouraged by Teacher D la a natural 
converaational strategy, heard at adult cocktail parties, for example* By 
developing or encouraging it in thia way, Teacher D ia actually (but It la 
mot aura that it ia intentional) developing a uaeful language function* The 
model looks soma thing like thia: 
(Topic * red) 

38 
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P t i prosaic exanple iplus vague, general reference-, 
P. i mm unusual exaaple; 

Pj: hn exciting example plus causative plus action; 

p. : odd cxaapl* plus shocking resultative. * 

In doing thie. Teacher 0 encourages highly specific nod descriptive 
language uttlsbit etudente, poeeibiy ae ouch by hsr dranatic nrW behavior 
as by her official requeete for It. Unlike Taachar A, who reetricts language 
una by containing creativity and eliminating topic Iron bar taaeblng (thun 
providing nothing to talk about), Taachar D elicita apaclficity and descrip- 
elon through bar own language una. likewise, Taacbar D's pre-leeson activltlaa 
are dlatinctlva in that conversation procaada In waya which do nor* cloaaly 
rateable "natural" conversation than school talk. Teacher D asks about 
old or new buslneae and atudenta introduce topics of intereat to then (e.g., 
the "Haunted Bouse." a P.T.A.-sponeored Halloween attraction). Character- 
istically, school talk is notable for the role the teacher plays as possessor 
of all knowledge, controller of each turn, introducer of every topic. In 
Teacher D'a pre-leeeon activltlaa the converaatlon develops such that child- 
res ask and answer their own questions, seemingly informing the teacher as 
well aa each other. This csn be seen In contrast to the more typical teacher 
queries, knovn-lnformatioo questions, which sre used to teet/check students' 
comprehension and knowledge. The use of repetition also points to a mors 
natural convsrsstion, with the teacher requesting repents for purposes, of 
getting informstlon, as opposed to the sore didsctic functions of repetition. 

Wtb Teacher C, we see a eomewbat different type and degree of natural- 
ness of talk. Although it is sometimes pbssibls to get an overall iaprss- 
olon of s relaxed, naturalistic lesson, it sppears, <from other analyses of 
her classroom, that this natoralneas actually •tens frost an as yet undeveloped 
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ability to do "teacher talk" effectively. Whereas Teacher F and 0 appear 
to bava paeacd through tha daaira to talk like taaehera and to have risen 



above it, 'teacher C seems to be etUl in an early developmental stage of 
acquiring teacher talk and, for this reason, aha sees* to be mors natural. 

Teacher* 1 and E provide the beat examples of the special language of * 
classroom teachereaa. Tfley ere .masters of the epecial intonation, the set 
teacher phrasea for management, the self-referencing, and tha form-ovnr- 
f unction trap. Teecher A ie the extreme polarity of stereotyped language 
in teaching. Her ler^oage goee beyond teacher talk to a ritualised stereo- 
type of it. If slow pace Is thought to be good, even blower is batter. If 
freedom la bad, total anarchy la her answer, 

Whereas Teacher F is peraonal (adding her own experience to the con- 
veraatioa) and natural, tha othera are note guarded and aloof. Tha role 
of teacher dominates in the minds of sil but Tescher F and, to a more limited 

extent, Teachera 0 and B. 

What the talk maana . Talk in the classroom is the major, device for 
ssslstlng in learning. Book* sre helpful, and so are audio-visual aids, 
but the way a teacher talks can, as Robert Frost observed, make all the 
difference. Children come to school from so environment in which talk ia 
conversational. They me*t a new kind of language uee which requires them 
to leem new rules. They have to learn that one cannot talk at will with- 
out making a bid for "a turn (visual or verbs!) . They need to learn a new 
set of esymetrical interruption rules. They need to lesm the subtleties 
of indirect language use. ("I eee someone whose bands aren't folded 1 * sc- 
tually ia an Imperative, even though ir has the form of an observation). 
The learning pattern may be described aa follows: 

Home conversation ■ > School talk 
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Mich auch a developmental pattern clearly evident, it would seem reaonable 
that effective daeeroom language would attest to move in the learner's 
direction rather than to expect the learners to be immediately proficient 
is a language system they have not yet mastered. Such a strategy would 

look like this: 

Home language ( -> School talk 

That la, the effective teacher would attempt to reduce the mismatch of 

t 

school and home talk styles by: 

1) eliminating the unnecessary characteristics of school talk; 

2) accepting the errors In stylistic conflict caused by the mis- 
match! and 

3) setting a reasonable and gradual pace for acquiring those as- 
pects of school talk which are necessary to be learned. 

* Some of the traps into which teachers can fall ar-: 

1) valuing the need to control (and using language to gain 
this control) over the need to learn; 

2) seeing individual learning beneath group socializing; 

3) emphasising managing (through talk) over the learning of 
content; 

4) faUing.to take^dvsi»cagrof the students' natural develop- 
mental learning by not permitting them to talk, by ignoring 
what they talk about, and by not capitalizing on what they , 
do ssy end then steering that tslk toward the content topic; / 
and 

5) falling to build on the natural conversation style with 
which children are familiar. 

The sociolinguistlc analysis of talk used in management, topic manipu- 
lation, self-referencing, supersegmentals and naturalness, a* discussed in 
this report, all provide aspects by which these traps can be seen. Some 
teachers do better than others at addressing or avoiding these traps. These 
problems are not'essentielly language problems; they are teaching/learning 
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issues. But by study iof the* language ueed, we can ate more clearly some 
aspects of what Is actually goia«, on. 

go— thing positive can be said about the use of language in the class- 
room by all six of these teachers, even Teacher A. This report is not 

\ 

meant to be evaluative, although it certainly delved into this territory 
whether it intended to or not. What it should point out is that there are 
many dimensions to talk in the classroom, and that mot all teachers work 
in the same way. If the six teachers studied here provide any sort of 

• microcosm of a larger universe, it is abundantly dear that any assessment 
of teacher competence In using language is highly ecological rather than 

' segmental. To isolate any one language feature from the overall task and 
fro* other language features is not possible in the usual quantitative pr v 
digau To say that ritualised language is bad* per se, is not possible, 
since such language does accomplish certain desirakle goals. That a natural 
conversational style is sore effective seems intuitively right, but it may 

* veil not be right for eyery child or for every occasion. What is offered 
here is, instead, only a set of dimensions for analysing the use ot talk 
In the classroom, illustrated by a set of samples of six teachers in one 
school* 

Saliency of language events to observer and participants , Roger Shuy*s 
analysis of these lessons, presented above, focuses on the language used by 
teachers as a fundamental factor in the social system of the classroom, and 
emphasises the nays in which classroom differences are created by subtle 
-differences in teacher use of language. Using Shuj's apporoach to analysis, 
a comparison of the perceptions of participants and outside observer can 
be maic with reference to the language features which sppear to be most 
salient to each. 



In an earlier report (Part I of this final report) we have examined 
in detail both pupil end teacher patterns of reporting what they heard in 
Isssone. Pupils reported the comments of other pupils significantly more 
often then teacher questions. Furthermore, they tended to report pupil 
comment, in isolstion fro. the questions which elicited them. Teechere, on 
Che other hend. while they also reported more instances of pupil telk than 
teecher tela, tended to report -question cycles." At . minimum, th-se con- 
sisted of a question and response. Several teechere. however, reported 
long sequences of question cycles. Thus, while teeehers end pupils agreed 
in their focus on pupil telk. end on question cycle., they differed somewhet ' 
in how strongly they focused on pupil telk. and how broadly or narrowly they 
focused their attention within the question cycle. 

From Shuy's report, we conclude that for him the most selient feature 
of the language in these classrooms was the way In which the verious dimen- 
. .ions of classroom talk contributed to or detrected from the immediate 
fUction (nuwagiug the flow of telk). and the long rente function (learning) 
If the classroom. It elso seems epparent that he "heard" more teacher 
,:alk than pupil talk. The instances of pupil telk tliat are presented in his 
report ere there primarily to illustrate the ways in which teacher telk 
serves to menag* or control the flow of pupil talk. 

Figure 5 illustrates these three perspectives of the seliency of claas- 
room language, with regard to the lenguege source. For the pupils in this 
study, pupil talk predominetes end there is no deer reletionship hetween 
teecher telk and pupil talk. For the teachers, both teecher telk end pupil 
talk are salient, with pupil telk having a slight edge, and there is e re- 
ciprccol relstion between the two. For the socio linguist, teacher talk 
predominates, and functions primarily to manipulate or direct pupil telk. 
Each perception contributes to our understendisg of classroom language. 
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FIGURE 3 
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An.lT.iaa th e Some ch act. 
In Lantuaqe Arte Uimm 

The following analyli. «u prepared Jointly by Arnulf o Ramirez and Greta 
Morin^Derahi-er. It preeents. a brief - general picture of exchangee and move, 
in the thirty-aix language arts lessons, examines differences in patterns, of 
speech act. over tine and across teacher, and identifies the speech event, 
that appear to be moat salient to pupils. 

Exchanges and mov es. The picture of exchanges and movea presented in 
Table 1 indicatee that these lessons in general follow a pattern of predominant- 
ly teacher-initiated exchangee, and that within these exchanges there tends 
to be a higher "denaity" of acts within the opening move than in the answering 
or follow-up moves. Pupil-initiated exchangee are infrequent in general, but 
there ia greater variation among classrooms in frequency of pupil-initiated 
exchanges than there is in frequency of teacher-initiated exchanges. Within 
pupil-initiated exchange, there is n^ high density of acta in either the open- 
ing or answering moves for most claa^rW though Classrooms B and C do have 
a higher density of acta in the answering, move than other classrooms. Pupil 
follow-up acts within pupil-initiated exchangea are almoat non-exiatent, .ex- 
cept for Claasroom F. Thia picture fits our general expectations for teacher- 
directed lessons. , • , 

Within this general pattern, however, there are differences among teacher, 
and difference, over time. Table 2 presents ratios of pupil-ini^ated exchanges 
to teacher-initiated exchangea. Friedman', two-way analysis of var^ce by 
ranks shows significant differences among teachers (p^.01) on this meaaure. 
Teachera A and D consistently rank high in pupil-initiated exchanges, while 
Teacher. B and C consistently rank lew. There are no significant differences 

over time on this measure. 

Table 3 present* information on the "density" of acts within each type 
of move in an exchange. Friedman'a two-way analysis of variance by ranks 



TABU 1 

Mean Frequenclee of Exchanges and Speech Acta 
far Uaaon» By Cleaaroom 
(M-6 lessons for each elsssroom) 





Exchangee 




Mean 


S.D. 


Claaarooa A 


30.67 


9.63 


Claaarooa B 


40.67 


11.08 


Classroom C 


43.00 


14.51 


Classroom D 


38.33 


9.87 


Claaarocei E 


3?.00 


11.08 


Classroom F 


j0.3> 


11.60 



tacner-'imcxetwo ■ 
Teechere* 


Pupils' 


Opening Acta 


Answering Adta 


Keen 


S.D. 


Mean 


, S.D. 


77.50 


14.72 


38.83 


19.16 


132.00 


8.35 


40. 17' 


10.01 


110.00 


23.30 


48.00 


13.59 


117.17 


18.95 


43.50 


14.34 


114.17 


12.67 


48.17 


15.44 


149.00 


31.26 


37.83 


10.59 



rr 



Teachera' 
Follow-Op Acta 
Mean S.D. 

19.83 8.97 

44.33 12.91 

42.33 10.04 

32.33 12.49 

33.50 14.59 

36.50 17.52_ 



Pupil-Initiated Exchanges 



Classroom A 
Classroom B 
Classroom C 
Classroom D 
Classroom E 
Classroom F 



Exchanges 
Mean S.D. 

111. 33 

.67 

3.00 
16.33 

4.83 

2.83 



7.63 
.82 
4.98 
14.28 
5.78 
2.71 



Pupils' 
Opening Acta 
Mean S.D. 

12.50 6.95 

.83 .89 

3.83 4.74 

18.17 14.50 

6.50 7.37 

3.17 2.27 



Teachers* 
Answering Acts 
Mean S.D. 

10.50 5.91 

5.17 2.12 

10.00 4.28 

18.17 9.53 

6.80 6.18 

2.17 1.77 



Pupils' 
Follow-Up Acts 
Mean , S.D. 

.33 .75 

.33 .75 

.33 .47 

.00 .00 

.00 .00 

1.33 2.98 
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TABU 2 

l«tlM of FupU-InltUttd Exchangee 
to Teacher-Initiated Exchanges 
Organised by Teacher and Tiae 



• 


Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 

C 


Teacher 

D 


E 


Teacher 
F 


Early 


.097 


.000 


.000 


.026 


.077 


.077 


September 














Lata 


1.533 


.024 


.026 


.209 


lift 
• J. ID 


056 


gepteaber 














Octobar 


.158 


.000 


.036 


.156 


.129 


.100 


November 


.400 


.049 


.591 


1.148 


.000 


.000 


December 


.545 . 


.018 


.000 


.471 


.276 


.043 


January 


.190 


.000' 


.059 


.655 


.027 


.154 




Ranks for' Teacher* by Time: % r ■ 


•19.20;df«5;p 


<.01 





Btriy 



October 

OhwIii 

* January 



Utioi of Acta to T««eter-Initl«to4 Exchangee 
OrsoniM* by Teacher ant Tlae 

fl^fng AjtfJ Teaehor- t»**i*t«d Exchangee 



3.667 

2.237 
3.401 
1.7ft 

2.143 



Teacher 

-rfir 

. 3.049 

3.871 
3.463 
2.464 
2.392 



Benka for Tiaee by Toachor: x 2 «l2.135|df-5|p<.05 



Teacher 

C 


Taaebar 

3.Sll 


Taaebar 
B 


Taaebar 

r 




2.949 


4.513 


3.000 


2.837 


2.721 


4.972 


2.018 
4.909 
2.130 
2.176 


3.394 
4.407 
2.588 
2.018 


4.065 
3.846 
1.655 
3.541 


4.700 
2.500 
3.426 
3.154 



fuail Anawtrlnt Aetet T eachcr-tnltlatc4 Exchangee 



Early 
September 

Uta 

September 

Oetobor 

November 

December 

January 



"Taaebar 


Taaebar 


Taaebar 


A 




C 


.(45 


11666 


1.69* 


.933 


1.146 


.769 


.974 


1.194 


.982 


1.000 


1.073 


1.091 


1.121 


. 1.107 


1,087 


.929 


.939 


1.294 



Taaebar 
D 

1.000 

1.326 

.877 
.889 

1.059. 

1.182 



Taaebar 


Taaebar 


-E 


r 


.3*3 


.872 


.907 


.944 


.903 


.900 


1.231 


.958 


1.155 


.957 


1.027 


.962 



Early 
Saptauber 

Lata. 

Sep tuber 

October 

November 

Daeaabar 

January 



Taaebar follow-Up Aetet Teacher-Initiated Exchangee 



for Tmechere by Time: 



x r -14.04,df-5;p< .02 



Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 

C 


Teacher 

D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 

y 


.548 


1.038 


.823 


.949 


.846 


.897 


.667 


1.171 


1.026 


.767 


1.000 


1.111 


.921 
.720 
.333 
.667 


1.226 
1.244 
.625 
1.367 


1.018 
1.091 
.891 
1.235 


.750 
.815 
.618 
1.036 


.677 
.615 
.966 
.865 


.500 
.875 
.89'* 
r.135 
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.how. no .igtiif ic«nt differences among toachere in th. deneity of acts in tb* 
opening or coring oovee, but th.r. aro significant difference, (p^ .02) . 
in th. deneity of net. in the follow-up move. Teacher A con.i.tontly ranks 
low on thia Muuri, whil. Teacher B eonaietently rinki high. Ovor time, thorn 
•re .ignifiennt differences (p<.05) in th. density of .ct. in th. op.ning 
move. Th. d.n»ity is consistently low.r in D.cemb.r *nd Jsnuary lessons, 
auggoating an increaae in tntf "paca" of l.aaona by thia point in th. year. 

Tj epja of .oeoch acta . Within .ach mova a variety of type, of apeach adta 
can ba used. Th. cat.gori.a used to cod. ape.ch acta are preaented in Tablee 
4 to 6, and are defined in detail in the appendix to thia report. For the 
M«t part theae category labela will be fairly familiar to aociolinguiete and 
claaaroom reaearchera alike, but a few terma deaerve apecial clarification 
here. We have distinguished between "participant" and "non-participant" infor- 
mativea, repliea, and reacta in order to examine how much of the language in 
theae claaarooma involved personal experience, and opinion, (.participant) 
a. oppoaed to imper.onal information (non-participant). Our di.tinction b.tw.on 
"reply" and "react" may be unfamiliar to classroom researchera, and ia baaed 
on the type of teacher apeech act that immediately preceeda the pupil's follow- 
up move. A pupil reply follows a teacher question. A pupil react followa 
. teacher directive. Thus, if a teacher calls on a pupil after asking a quea- 
tion, the pupil reaponse ia coded aa a "react," for the teacher nomination 
la coded aa a directive. "Meta statement" may alao be an unfamiliar term to 
Some. Thia is a statement which informs about the atructure or organisation 
of the lesson, and/or inoicates "where we are" in relation to that structure 

st s given point in time. 

Table 4 presents the various categories of speech acta in the opening, 
answering, and follow-up moves, and indicatea the frequencies of their use in 
•ach claaaroom over all aix lessons. Friedman'a two-way analyais of variance 
by rank, .hows a .lgnlflcnt dlf f.renc. (,•£ .001) la fr«qu=r.cy of the v.rloua 
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TAB 



. \ - 

Variation in FraquancjKof Typaa of Acta 
Within laeta Mova in Teachar\lnitiatod Exchange* 
Organised by 



*-l M««i W Directive ln4iractiva \ln4i»aativa ^£M£ ^SSSSST ***** 



Queetlon 



Question Managaaeot Manageaent Manageaent 
(ganaral) (leseon) Ueneral) 



-lageaent 
.^■son) 



Nate 



Claaarooa k 


55 


31 


25 


56 


36 


\ 50 


92 


78 


14 


Claaarooa • 


127 


135 


47 


147 


18 


5 


139 


160 


\ 3 


Claaarooa C 


107 


85 


81 


162 


8 


1 


79 


117 


2 


Claaarooa 0 


7* . 


75 


49 


127 


118 


16 


91 


80 


47 


Claaarooa B 


68 


21 


71 


169 


104 


0 


55 


116 


38 


Claaarooa F 


94 


68 


79 


175 


63 


0 


126 


202 


28 




a f 2 «32.61jdf-8;p<.001 
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TABLE * (continued) 
Ptall Act* In AnnariM Movoa 

Noo . i55I 22521 Son- R..1 

Participant Participant Varbal Participant Participant Qu«ation^«cit« 



ClMsrooa A 


7 


40 


7 


39 


20 


7 

- 


25 


CUMtoo* B 


1 


61 


8 


53 


88 


23 


7 


Cleesroca C 


11 . 


81 


2 


28 


99 


14 


21 


Cleesrow D 


3 


70 


34 


32 




, 2 


2 


Cleesrocft E 


7 


10 


4 


*»3 




10 


17 


ClMStOOV F 


14 


5 


10 




95 


,0 


15 




x 2 «22e59:df»6;p<e001 














r 










* 






Teacher Acta in Follcw-Up 


Move 












Accept 


Praise Conment 


Repeat 




Paraohrase 




ClMsroon A 


77 


12 


20 


6 


2 


L 




ClaBerooa B 


114 


35 


39 


58 


15 


5 




Claaerooa C 


153 


10 


29 


41 


12 


2 




Clusroon D 


93 


18 


25 


45 


4 


8 




ClftMroon E 


121 


4 - 


24 


37 


14 


1 




Clessroon F 


127 


33 


28 


26 


5 


0 





x r -24.92;df«5;p<.001 
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types of spsech acts for each of the moves. In opening mvm, directive manage- 
■ant of th« lesson and non-participant inf ormativee consistently rank high 
In frequency of uae, while indirective management of the leesoa and nets state- 
ments cov latently rank low* It ia worth noting here that "real" queatlona 
(I.e. , queatlona to which teachers do not already know the answers) and partic- 
ipant informativee both fall In the middle range of frequency of use. These 
types of speech acta are not as rare in these classrooms aa we might expect. 
In answering moves, non-participant reacts consistently rank high in frequency 
of use, while non-verbal reacts (e.g., physically carrying out a teacher dir- 
ective), real questions, and participant replies consistently rank low. .Par- 
ticlpant reacts, non-partlclpant replies and read/ recites all fall within < 
the middle range in frequency of use. In follow-up moves, accepts consistently 
rank high in frequency of use, while corrects and paraphrases consistently 
rank low. Praise, comments, and repeats all fall within the middle range. 

When variation in frequency of use of types of acts within each move is 
examined in relation, to time of year, in Table 5, the same patterns are re-- 
peated, with the same significant differences (p<.001) emerging. It would 
appear then, that the tendency to use certain types of speech acts more frequent- 
ly than others holds across all six classrooms and across all fiye months of 
the first half of the school year. 

Speech act ratios . To examine patterns in use of speech acts more closely, 
we have calculated a series of ratios, and used Friedman's two-way analysis 
of variance by ranks to identify significant differences among teachers and 
over time. Table 6 preaents ratios related to *he giving and seeking of in- 
formation by teachers in opening moves. The ratios considered are real ques- 
tions to psuedo questions, participant informatives to non-participant informa- 
tlves, and seeking information (all questions) to giving information (all 
Informatives). There are no significant differences among teachers or over 
time on any of these measures. In most cases there are clear variations across 
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TABLE 5 ' 

Variation la Frtquaacy of Types of Acts 
Within Each Hove In Teacher-Initiated Exchangee 
Organised By Tine of Tear 



r 



' Teacher Acta In Opening Moves 

Peaedo Real V.roctlve Directive Indirective Indirective PertiJcipant Non-Participant Mate 

Ooeetloa Qnsstlon Manjggtnt M^nagwant Mmsgggn^ M^nagesant Infomative Inforaatlve Stat* 

..." .«f W to im 109 29 



Early 


112 




84 


121 


13!) 


70 


September 














Lite 


76 




63 


56 


130 


68 


September 














October 


62 


67 


30 


124 


51 


November 


86 




56 


37 


140 


61 


December 


95 




82 


40 


163 


24 


January 


94 




63 


61 


140 


73 



19 101 109 

t 

6 79 176 28 

18 119 124 23 

8 113 112 26 

10 78 115 W 

10 96 117 12 



x r 2 «41.41;df*8;p<.001 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 
Ptipil Acta, ifl Aasveri na Moves 



React 



Participant Participant Vatbal Participant Participant Question Recite 
2 



Non— 



Non- 



Early 
September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



G 
7 
21 
0 



38 

26 

24 
30 
56 
119 



17 
27 

13 

3 
2 
3 



2 -26.02;df-6;p<.001 



17 

52 

54 
25 
93 
9 



112 



Real 
iet 

5 



Read/ 

!Cit 

30 



85 


1 


5 


64 


9 


13 


71 


8 


27. 


68 


23 


5 


136 


0 


2 



Teacher Acts in Follow-Up Moves 
Accept Praise Comment 



Repeat Correct 



Eerly 
September 


107 


19 


30 


35 


6 


Late 

September 


109 


18- 


26 


48 


7 


3ctober 


98 


20 


36 


14 


8 


November 


108 


13 


14 


25 


9 


December 


95 


13 


24 


34 


18 


January 


154 


29 


- 38 


57 


6 




x 2 -27.94;df-5; P £.001 
r 









Paraphrase 
2 



6 
3 
3 
1 
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Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

{ D«cember 

January 



TABLE 6 

Teacher Acta in Opening Move: 
Ratioe for Seeking and Giving Information 
(Organized by Teacher and Time) 

s«Aln« inform^ ™ -R«.l OueaMona: Paucdo Sggjgg 

Teache r teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher 

B C D 

1.375 1.000 1.154 



Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



A 

.286 



E 

.043 



1.000 

.357 
.400 
1.000 
.875 



4.000 

.56? 
.618 
1.080 
.857 



.308 

1.900 
.333 
.600 

1.833 



.563 

1.500 
1.800 
14.000 
.448 



.250 

.100 
1.142 
1.000 

.154 



Teacher 
F 

' .640 

.647 

9.000 
.615 
.333 
.600. 



Teacher 
A 

.400 

.278 

1.071 
2.750 
1.285 
3.000 



Teacher 
B 

1.148 

.304 

1.217 
1.588 
.846 
.810 



Teacher 
C 

.333 

.800 

1.231 
.541 
.538 
.786 



Teacher 

D 

2.000 

2,857 

1.200 
1.143 
.600 
.267 



Sefk ln fl Information: 
Teacner Teacher 



Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



A ' 
.321 

.087 

.655 
.700 
1.250 
.341 



B 

.655 

.667 

.490 
1.250 
1.083 
1.368 



Giving Information 
Teacher Teacher 
C D 
2.800 1.037 



.756 

1.000 
.281 

2.000 
.680 



.926 

.758 
.467 
.625 
1.448 



Teacher 
E 

.583 

.292 

.486 
.625 
.900 
.263 



Teacher 
E 

1.263 

.323 

.212 
.577 
.737 
.600 



Teacher 
F. 
1.047 

.232 

1.042 
.900 
.500 
.703 



Teacher 
F 

.953 



.406 

.408 
.553 
.545 
.254 
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lessons for each individual teacher, which suggests that patterns of giving 

««£ seeking information may vary according to the particular kind of lesson 

i r 

being taught. (We will examine this further at a later point.) 

Table 7 presents ratios related to management acts by teachers in opening 
moves. For the ratio of management (directive and indirective) to giving and 
seeking information (questions and informal ives) , there are significant dif- 
ferences am^ftg~4^achers (p<.01). Teacher E consistently ranks high, and Teacher 
B consistently ranks low. For the ratio of indirective management (general and 
lesson-related) to directive management (general and lesson-related) there are 
also significant differences among teachers (p<.001). In this case, Teacher 
D ranks high and Teacher C ranks low. For the ratio of general iLanagament to 
lesson-related management, thefe are again significant differences among teachers 
(p<:.01). Teachers D and E rank high on this measure, while Teacher B ranks 
low. Thus we see clear differences among teachers in their patterns of language 
with regard to management acts. Teacher B has low ratios for both the manage- 
ment to information measure and the general management to lesson-related manage- 
ment measure. Teacher C has low ratios for the indirective to directive manage- 
ment measure. Te S cher D has high ratios for both indirective to directive 
management and general to lesson-related management. Teacher E has high ratios 
for both management to information and general to lesson-related management. 
Teachers A and F fall in the middle ranges for all these ratios. 

For the general management to lesson-related management ratio there are 
also significant differences over time (p<.05). This ratio tends to be high 
in September and January, and low in December. Our tentative explanation for 
this pattern is that teachers may use more general management in September 
when school is beginning, and drop off in use of this type of ' speech act as 
the classroom routines become established, reaching a low point in December. 
In January, after the long holiday season, it may be necessary to reestablish 
general management routines to some extent, resulting in an increase in this 
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Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



TABLE 7 

*» 

Teacher Acts in Opening Move: 

Ratios for Management Acts 
(Organized by Teacher and Time) 



Directive and Indirective Management t Seeking and Giving Information 



Teacher 
A 

1.216 


Teacher 
B 

.458 


Teacher 

C 

.882 


Teacher 
D 

1.127 


Teacher 
B 

1.372 


Teacher 
F 

.857 


.480 


.240, 


.468 


1.231 


1.512 


.629 


.729 
.569 
.500 
.475 


.526 
.343 
.380 
.411 


,845 ' 
.452 
.567 
.762 


.793 
1.182 
1.051 

.634 


.746 
1.000 
1.879 
1.825 


.188 
.966 
.431 
.759 



Ranks for Teachers by Time: x -I9.524;df-5;p< -01 



Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



Indlrectlve Management: Direc tive Management 



Teacher 
A 

.667 


Teacher 
B 

.692 


Teacher 
C 

.065 


Teacher 
D 

3.181 


Teacher 
E 

.240 


Teacher 
F 
.345 


1.667 


.000 


.000 


2.111 


1.733 


1.200 


3.000 
1.250 
2.000 
4.000 


.667 
.000 
.250 
.000 


.000 
.500 
.000 
.063 


12.000 
, 4.000 
.385 
1.375 


1.818 . 
3.750 
4.333 
2.384 


.000 
, 1.714 
.100 
1.571 



Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



x r I6.85;df-5;p<.001 



Ranks for Teachers by Time: 
General Management: Lesson-Related M anagement 



Teacher 
A 

.800 


Teacher 
B 

.955 


Teacher 
C 
.971 


Teacher 
D 

2.875 


Teacher 
E 

1.107 


Teacher 
F 

1.181 


2.000 


.200 


.370 


.778 


1.952 


1.178 


.296 
.450 
.500 
S556 


1.000 
.214 
.152 
.276 


,140 
.833 
.308 
1.133 


1.300 
1.363 
.783 
.731 


1,043 
.864 
.348 

1.517 


.444 
.500 
.333 
1.059 



Ranka for Teachers by Time: 
Ranks for Times by Teacher* 



x -13.91;df-5;p< .01 
x r 2-11.28;df-5;p<.05 
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ratio* 

Table t presents ratios comparing teacher use of meta statements to other 
informative, (participant and non-participa^) and to lesson-related inanagement. 
Meta statements are, in a sense, informatives about the overall management 
or progress of the lesson. There are significant teacher differences for each 
of these types of ratios (p<\01 in each case). The patterns of differences 
are the same for both measures, with Teachers D and E ranking high, and Teachers 

B and C ranking low. 

In Table 9 we examine ratios for pupil acts in the answering move, com- 
paring replies to reacts and participant responses (replies and reacts) to 
non-participant responses (replies and reacts). There are no significant 
differences among teachers or over time in the reply to react ratio. It is 
very consistently the case that reacts predominate over replies (i.e., that 
teachers tend to call on pupils just before the response occurs), but the 
degree to which this occurs varies randomly across lessons. 

There are significant differences over time (p<.01) in the ratio of par- 
ticipant replies and reacts to non-participant replies and reacts. In this 
instance December ratios tend to be highest and January ratios tend to be 
lowest. That is, pupils appear to be reporting more personalized information 
in December, and more impersonal information in January. This December to Jan- 
uary shift parallels the shift noted earlier in the general management to 
lesson-related management ratio, and supports the supposition expressed earlier 
that January may be a time for "getting back down to business" after the holi- 
day seasom. This attitude is readily recognizable among teachers, and these 
findings twggest that it may be reflected in classroom language patterns as 



'"V 

well. 



There are no significant differences among teachers in the ratios of par- 
ticipant replies and reacts to non-participant replies and reacts. Certain 
lessons stand out with very high ratios here, and most teachers exhibit a 
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TABLE 8 



Teacher Acts in Opening Move: 

Ratio* for Meta Statementa 
(Organised by Teacher and Time) 



Meta Statementa; Other Informative* 



Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 

E 


Teacher 
t 


Early 
September 


.179 


.000 


.000 


.310 


.211 


. 10 J 


Late 

September 


• 130 

* 


.017 


.doo 


.148 


.323 


.145 


October 


.034 


.020 


.034 


.152 


.250 


.041 


November 


,133 


.023 


.018 


.500 


.192 


.000 


December 


.000 


."OQtP 


.000 


.292 


.000 


.106 


January 


.023 




.000 


.158 


.250 


.032 




Rank* for 


Teachers by Time: x 


-19.36;df-5;p<,01 
r v 






Meta Statements: Lesson-Related Management 








Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher Teacher 

c o 


Teacher 
E 


Teach* 
F 


Barly 
September 


. .200 


.000 > 

> 


/ .000 


.813 


.143 




Late 

September 


.750 


.050 


.000 


.111 


.476 


.356 


October 


.037 


.050 


,023 


.250 


.565 


.222 


November 


.200 


.036 


.056 


.682 


.227 


.000 


December 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.304 


.000 


.212 


January 


,056 


,000 


.000 


,115 


.207 


.059 




Ranks for 


Teachers by Time: 


« r -15.67;df-5:pC.01 
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TABTJB 9 

Pupil Acts in Answering Move! 
Ratio* for Replies and Reacts 
f (Organised by Teacher and Time) 





Reply: 


React 


• 










Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacner 


Teacher 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E . 


F 


Early 


.053 


.130 


.435 


.300 


.200 


.030 


September 














Late 


.250 


.114 


.579 


.196 


.026 


,140 


. September 














October 


.in 


.125 


.282 


,529 


.000 


.417 


November 


1.300 


.281 


.222 


.353 


.125 


.045 


December 


,933 


.688 


.808 


.385 


.132 


.077 


January 


.737 


.800 


1.563 


.909 


.000 


1.579 



Participant Replies and Reacts; Non-partici panr Replies and 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 


\ 

Early 
September 


.167^ 


.130 


,111 


.261 


.000 


.174 


Mte 

September 


1.500 


8.750 

i 


,034 


.100 


.350 


.286 


October 


2,000 


.857 


.515 " 


.043 


.692 


15.000 


November 


.667 


,028 


,000 


.050 


.200 


1.250 


December 


1,900 


,107 


,741 


2,000 

< 


.935 


1.500 


January 


.269 


.000 


,026 


.000 


.028 


.000 



Ranks for Times by Teacher: x y -16.99 ;df-5;p< .01 
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fairly wide rang. 1m ratios, again suggesting that shifts in these ratio* may 
reflect the particular kinds of lessons being taught. To examine this possi- 
bility further, we combine ratios from Tables 6 and 9, to form Table 10, on the 
following page. Here we can compare individual lessons with regard to ratios 
for real to psuedo questions, teachers', participant to non-participant infor- 
matives, and pupils 1 participant to non-participant responses. 

Three lessons stand out because of their high ratios for real tp psuedo 
questions. These are the lessons taught by Teacher B in late September, by 
Teacher D in December, and by Teacher F in October. Ratios for these lessons 
are circled in Table 10, to highlight them. Note that the corresponding ratios 
for pupils' participant to non-participant responses are also high for all three 
lessons. That is, in these lessons teachers are asking questions for which 
they do not know the answer, and pupils are responding with information drawn 
from their own experiences. Teacher F's ratio for participant tc non-partici- 
pant informatives is also high for this lesson, indicating that she is contri- 
buting information from her personal experience as well. This is not the case 
for Teachers B and D, however. Their ratios for participant to non-participant 
informatives are comparatively low for these lessons, th-.s it would appear that 
they are not providing personalized information ^ry>pinions. 

By way of contrast, we have boxed in ratios for three lessons taught by 
Teachers A, C, and E, which .ank quite low in theii ratios of real to psuedo 
questions. In these lessons teachers were asking questions for which they 
already knew the answers. The corresponding ratios for pupils' participant 
to non-participant responses are also quite low, as might be expected. Pupils 
are not reporting personalized information in response to these psuedo questions. 
For Teacher A the ratio for participant to non-participant informatives is 
also relatively low (in comparison to her other lessons), indicating that 
she is following the same pattern as the students, and providing abstract 
rather than personal information. Teachers C and E both exhibit moderate 
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TABLE 10 

Comparing Ratios for 
Individual Laesona 



T^^.K.r ti — of Real Questions t P suedo Question* 



Early 
September 

lata 

Saptaabar 

Octobar 



Taacbar 
A 


1* a m M S%aiS» 

B 


Ta>Af»ha»Y 
A IRaaWll** 

C 


Taachar 
D 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
P 




1.375 


1.000 


1.154 




" .640 


1.000 


(4.000) 


Em 


.563 


.250 


.647 


.357 
.400 
1.000 
.875 


.563 
.618 
1.080 
.857 


1.900 
.333 
.606 
1.833 


1.500 
1.800 

ai^oooj 

.448 


.100 
1.142 
1.0Q0 
.154 


<3Tqoq> 

.615 
.333 
.600 



January 

Tgachgr P« of Par tlcipanr Informa tive: Non-participant Informative 



Early 
September 
Late 

September 
October 
November 
December 
January 

Pu pil Use of Participant Replies «nd Reacts: Nonpar tlcipant Replies and Reacts 



\ 

Early 

September 

Late 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 



Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
. B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 




1.148 


.333 


2.000 


.583 


1.047 


.278 


.304 


.800 


2.857 


.292 


.232 


1.071 
2.750 
1.285 
3.000 


1.217 
1.588 
.846 
.810 


K231 
.541 
.538 
.786 


1.200 
1.143 
.600 
.267 


.486 
.625 
.*00 
.263 


.500 
.703 



Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


A 


B 


C 


p67] 


.130 


.111 


1.500 


(8.750 


£034) 


2.000 


\ 

.857 


.515 


.667 


.028 


.000 


1.900 


.107 


.741 


.269 


.000 


.026 



Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


D 


E 


F 


.261 


Qoool 


.174 


.100 


.350 


.286 


.043 


.692 


(T5T00CD 


.050 


.200 


1.250 


a.oo<D 


.935 


1.500 


.000 


.028 


.000 
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ratios, however, and are clearly making relatively mora pereoasl etatements 
than their pupils. 

This comparison of ratios within lessons serves to support the nuggestion 
that even when variation in these ratios is not significantly different among 
teacher, or over time, it is not necessarily "random." Rather, at least some 
of the variation appears to derive from the type of lesson being taught. 

We move finally to consider rstios for teacher acts in follow-up mov* i. 
Table 11 presents ratios for praise to accepts , and correctiva feedback (corrects 
and paraphrases) to accepts. There are significant differences among teachers 
for both of these ratios (p^ .02 and p^.05, respectively). Teacher B is con- 
sistently high in ratfds~*f praise to accepts, while Teacher E is consistently 
low. Teacher D is consistently high in ratios of corrective feedback to accepts, 
while Teacher A is consistently low. It is worth noting that the ratios for 
corrective feedback tend to be quite low generally, since both corrects and para- 
phrases ranked lowest in overall frequency, while accepts ranked highest. 

Sufflarv of classroom differences . The significant differences among teachers 
are summarized in Table 12. Each teacher/classroom stands out as being somewhat 
different from the others in patterns of language use. Teacher A is high in 
pupil-initiated exchanges, and low in both the donsity of acts in follow-up 
moves, and in tha ratio of corrective feedback to accepts in the same moves. 
Teacher B, on the other hand, is low in pupil-initiated exchanges, and has a 
high density of acts in follow-up moves, as well as a high ratio of praise 
to accepts in those moves. She also is low in ratios of management to infor- 
mation, general to lesson-related management, and meta statements to both in- 
formatives and lesson-related management. To state this another way. Teacher B 
tends tomake more informative statements, in proportion to management statements, 
than the other teachers, and the management statements she does make tend to 
be proportionately more lesson-related. (The minus signs here do not imply 
a negative evaluation of the behavior observed.) 
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TABLE II " 

Teacher Acts in Follow-Up Move* J 
Ratio* for Praise and Corrective Feadback 
(Organised by Taacher and Tiae) 





Praia*; 


* 

Ac cape 












A 


taachar 

B 


Taacher 
C 


Teacher 
D 


Taachar 

E 


Teacher 
F 


Early 


.154 


2.000 


.056 


.333 


.063 • 


.214 


septeaoer 














Late 




3.000 


.087 


.273 


.071 


.272 


September 














October 


.4)2 


.900 


.070 


.100 


.000 


.000 


November 


.077 


.088 


.333 


.250 


.000 


.138 


December 


.10? 


1.400 


.043 


.000 


.000 


.138 


January 


.071 


.150 


.000 


.161 


.077 


.485 



Ranks for Teachers by Time: * r -13.26;df«5;p<:. 





Correct 


and Paraphrase: 


Accept 










Teacher 
A 


teacher 

a» 


Teacher 

C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 


Early 
September 


♦ 000 


.300 


.056 


.056 


,125 


,000 


Late 


• 000 


.000 


.087 


.273 


,071 


.091 


September 














October 


,176 


.300 


,000 


,200 


.583 


.000 


November 


,000 


.000 


1.333 


.167 


,000 


.069 


December 


,000 


2.600 


,043 


.273 


.026 


,034 


January 


,071 


.025 


.043 


.032 


.230 


,000 



lUnka for Teachers by Tiset % f -9»S8;df-S;p^.05 



fee 

if- 
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TABLE 12 

of Significant Claaarocaj Difference 

Claeerooa) Claaarooa Classroom Classroom 
A » c d 



Classroom CUfW 

E F 



, Pupil-Initiated 
Exchangee: 
Teacher-Initiated 

Exchangee 

Teacher Follov-Dp 
Acta: Teacaet- 
Xadtlated Exchange* 



Information 

lodlvectlva 
Management: 
Directive 
Management 

General Management: 
Lea eon* Related 
Ma nag e m en t 

Maca Statamente: 
Informative* 

Mata Statement a: 
laeeon- Related 
Management 

Praia* : Accept 

Corract and 
Paraphrase: 
Accapt 



♦ aigoiflaa that classroom ranks high, compared so other classroom 

- aignlflaTthat classrooa ranks low, cwpared to other^lassrccas 
Id the etudy 
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Teacher C stands out because she is low on four ratios. She has few 
pupil-initiated exchanges, she is low in relative use of indirective management, 
and she is low in use of reta statements in comparison to both informatives 
and lesso^relai;d management. Teacher E, by- contrast, is high on four ratios 
(not necessarily all positive features). She uses a high proportion manage- 
ment statements to informaiives, her management statements are more hl 6 nly 
focused on general management*, as oppos>d to lesson-related manageme. t , and she 
is high in use of meta statements compa. a to both Informatives and lesson- 
related management. 

Teacher 0 stands out as being significantly different from other teachers 
on r he widest Variety of language futures. She is high on pupil-initiated 
exchanges, on use of indirective vs. directive management, on general vs. 
lesson-re'ated management, on meta statements vs. both informarives and lesson- 
related management, and on use of corrective feedback vs. ac*pt» ; SUe is low 
in use of praise in relation to accepts. Teacher F, / Contrast, stands out 
because she is neither markedly high nor low on any of the mtssures that Indicate 
significant classroom differences. The language patterns in this classroom 
are either varied from lesson to lesson, or moderate across most lessons. ^ 
Thus Teacher F becomes unique overall simply because she does not display a 
distinctive pattern on any single rat it- 

We sec from this comparative sugary that the speech act analysis presented 
here does identify differences ir, patterns of language use (i.e., classroom 
language factors) which can be examined for possible relationships to pupil 
pv-ceptions of classroom discourse or to pupil success in school. The possible 
relationship* to success in school will be addressed in a later section. 

SjOieac y. of moves and speech acts for £up_lls. We conclude this report 
by addr^ing the question of whether speech act analysis can serve to Identify 
I speech events which have particular saliency for pupils. Table 13 presents 

; the relevant ratios. To reiterate we have oe'ined a "salient" speech event 
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TABLE 13 

Salismcy of Movss and Acts to VvvLl* 
(proportion of moves or acts reported as heard 
by four or more pupils) 



Pro portion of Solent Acts In Each Move of Teacher-Initiated Exchanges 



Classroom A 
Class room B 
Classroom C 
Classroom D 
Classroom E 
Classroom F 



Salient Acts in 
Opening Move 

•079 

.023 

.035 

.082 

.054 

.01? 



Salient Acts in 
Answering Move 

.297 

.394 

.232 

.203 

.195 

.372 



Salient Acts in 
Follow-Up Move 

.042 

.011 

.020 

.010 

.005 

.005 



x r %l2.017;df«2;p*. 00013 



Proportion of Salient Pupil Comments 



Participant 
Replies and Reacts 



Non-Participant Keal 
Replies and Reacts Question 



Read/ 
Recite 



Classroom A 
Classroom B 
Classroom C 
Classroom D 
Class roan E 
Classroom F 



Classroom A 
Classroom B 
Classroom C 

Classroom D 
Classroom E 
Classroom F 



.478 




.083 




.294 


.440 . 


,370 




.376 




.783 


.143 


.154 




.228 




.577 


.0Q0 


.371 




.195 




.381 


.000 


.120 




.200 




.133 


.471 


.420 




.410 




.000 


.200 


Propnrtin of Salient Teacher Opening Acts 




* 


Pseudo- 
Queafrion 


Real 
Question 


Directive 
Management 


Indirect ive 
Management 


Participant 
Informative 


Non-participant 
Informative 


.109 


.032 


.025 


.128 


.109 


.064 


.016 


.007 


.021 


.000 


.058 


.019 


.037 


.012 


.025 


.000 


.038 


.077 


.054 
.029 
.000 


.067 
.000 
.044 


.034 
.050 
.020 


.104 
.096 
.032 


.110 
.055 

.032 


.100 
.052 

.015 
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as one which was reported by A or more pupils (i.e., more than 25Z of those 
pupils available to report on any one lesson). When proportions of speech acts 
that are salient to pupils are compared by the move in which they occur, there 
are significant differences (p - .00013, exact probability), with acts in the 
answering move (i.e., pupil responses) having the most salience for pupils, 
and acts in the follow-up mnve (i.e., teacher reactions) having the least salience. 
Although the.e is a higher frequency (density) of speech acts in the opening 
move, these acts are clearly not as salient for pupils as those in the answer- 
ing move. 

."hen the various types of speech acts within the answering move are con- 
sidered separately, however, there are no significant differences. Pupils 
do not consistently report hearing participant responses proportionately more 
frequently than non-participant responses, for example. The same lack of sig- 
nificant differences appears when the saliency of various types of speech 
acts in the opening move is examined. Perhaps surprisingly, real questions 
are rarely more salient to pupils than psuedo questions, and participant in- 
formatives are not sharply or consistently more salient than non-participant 
infornatives. Thus, at the level of the speech act, this approach to analysis 
of classroom language does not serve to identify clearly the speech events 
that stand out for pupils. 

Summary . To summarize, a speech act analysis of these thirty-six lessons 
presents a picture of six classrooms in which discourse is dominated by teacher- 
initiated exchanges, with a relatively high density of speech acts occurring 
in the opening move. Within this general pattern, there are clear differences 
in patterns of language use from one classroom to another, as well as differences 
over time. In addition there appear to be differences in speech act patterns 
associated with the particular type of lesson being taught. 
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Diagramming Lesson Structure 
Through Question Cycle Sequences 

The following report was prepared jointly by Greta Morine-Dershimer and 
Gary Galluzzo. It utilizes an adaptation of a system for categorizing question 
cycles that was developed by Mary Canice Johnson (1979). It presents diagrams 
of the thirty-six lessons, designed to display the structure of each lesson 
in relation to the sequencing of three types of question cycles (independer t, 
conjunctive, and embedded). Measures calculated to reflect two basic character- 
istics of the sequential structure of lessons (conjunctive development and 
embedded development) are then analyzed to identify posstt^dJf^enCST among 
teachers, over time,- and a-.ross lesson types. The saliency to other pupils of 
pupil responses to questions is examined in relation to type of question cycle. 

An introduction to the system . Bellack's (1966) organization of classroom 
language into question cycles (solicit-respond-react) is well known to class- 
room researchers. Johnson's (1979) organization of what she terms "classroom 
discussion cycles" in.o three basic types is probably less familiar, and there- 
fore deserves some introduction. Johnson defines three types of cycles in terms 
of structural relationships. 

The "topical," or "independent," relationship is one in which two adjacent 
question cycles are structurally separate, though frequently related by topic. 
The first cycle is closed out with a reacting move, and a new cycle is begun 
with a solicitation addressed to a new pupil. An example of this type of re- 
latirnship is: 

Teacher E: On page 106 is a poem that we're going to read and 

discuss this morning. What is the title of the poem? 
Ellen? 
Ellen: Antonio. 
Teacher E: Anttmio.. 

II And the person who wrote this poem is who? Herman? 
Herman; By Laura E. Richards. 
Teacher E: By Laura E. Richards. OK. 

\ ' 



Solicit 



Respond 



React 



Solicit 



Respond 



React 



The "conjunctive" relationship is one in which two or more question cycles 

.4* * 
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(same Q) Respond 



(same Q) Respond 



are ti^Ptbgether because the same question Is asked of more than one pupil. 

Johnson defines this as occurring when a question Is unanswered, or answered 

Incompletely or incorrectly. We have found that this relationship also occurs 

when divergent questions are asked, and a variety of correct responses are given. 

An example of tfclfr type of relationship Is: 

Teacher D: What Is a sentence? Julie? 
Julie: It's a little story. 

Teacher D: It's a little story. OK. (nods at James) 
Jaaes: It tells you something. 

Teacher D: James says it tells us something. A little story that 

tells us something. Cheryl. 
Cheryl: It's a little story that starts with a capital letter 

and ends with a period. 
Teacher D: Starts with a capital and ends with a period. 

What are the three things we need to make a good 
sentence, then? Mark. 



Solid 
Res pone 



React 



React 



React 



Solicit 



The "embedded 91 relationship is one in which one question cycle is contained 
within another, because the react move Involves a new solicitation of the same 
pupil, as in the case of a probing question, or a question of clarification. 
An example of this type of relationship is: 



Solicit 

P espond 
teact (Solicit) 



( Respond) 



(React) 



Teacher F: Has anyone here ever accidentally swallowed any- 
thing? John? 
John: Dirt. 
Teacher F: How did you do that? 

*ohn: Climbing up a hill on my motorcycle and I hit a rock 

and uh...the front wheel popped up and I turned 
around so the bike wouldn't fall, but it fell on 
me and my head hit the dirt, and I ate some dirt. 

Teacher F: Your face told; me how you liked the taste of that, 
(laughter) 
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Johnson's tystejmof analysis includes many subcategories within each move 
and each type of cycle, but ve have confined our application and adaptation of 
the system to the diagramming of these three main question cycle types, as they 
occur in sequence. A series of "topical" or Independent question cycles are 
displayed in a vertical sequence, as below: 

3 

A series of " conjunctive" cycles are displayed in a horizontal sequence, as 

72 
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follows: 

12 3 4 

An eabedded cycle Is shown ss s subscript. Thus, s single probing question 
occurring in rssction to one response in a conjunctive series would be diagrammed 
this way: 

1 2 3 X 4 

A series of three probing questions occurring In reaction to a response In a 
non-conjunctive cycle (eadi probe would begin a new embedded cycle) would be 
displayed In the following ssnner: 
1 

2. 



To Illustrate the procedure further, we present a brief interactive sequence 
which Includes all three types of question cycles, and display our diagram of 
that sequence. 



Respond 
Reset 
(same Q) Respond 

Reset 
(same Q) Respond 
Reset 
(Solicit) 
(Respond) 
(React) 
(same Q) Respond 

Reset 
(same Q) Respond 
Reset 
(Solicit] 
(Respond) 
(React) 
Q) feeepond 
Reset 



Solicit 



Respond 



Reset 



Teacher D: Can you give me some nouns that are people. 

Michael. 
Michael: Presidents . 
Teacher D: Presidents are persons. 
Robert: Butchers. 
Teacher D: A butcher Is a person. 
Mark: Directors. 
Teacher D: A director is a person. 

What do they do? 
Ma«k: They direct movies. 

Teacher D: OK, movie directors. 
Gavino: Parents. 
Teacher D: Parents are persons .* 

Chris: Ancestor. „ . . 

Teschei if: ~ Ancestors sre persons. Would most of them be 

living or dead? 
Chris: Dead. 

Teacher D: They would be dead, huh? Judy. 
Judy: Sisters. 

Teacher D: Sisters are persons. Very good. Now, can 
you remember what a noun is? Let's do It 
again. 

Pupils: A noun is s person, place, or thing. 
Teachar D: Very good. That was a very good review. 
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Diagram 
2 3, 4 5, 6 
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In this sequence, then, a series of six conjunctive (horizontal) question 
cycles occurred, and two of these contained embedded (subscript) cycles within 
them. This conjunctive series was followed by a new, structurally independent, 
or "topically" related cycle (vertical). We have attempted to make the diagrams 
which display these relationships quite simple in design, so that the "bare 
bones" of .'-e lesson structure stand out. The sequence of the question cycles, 
for purposes of reading the diagram, moves from left to right and from top to 
bottom. 

The lessons in graphic form . The structural diagrams for each of the thirty- 
six lessons are presented in Figures 6-11, with the six lessons for a given teacher 
all included in a single figure. The reader is thus presented with a graphic 
display of the lessons themselves, from which (s)he may form some hypotheses 
or generalizations in addition to the conclusions that we will present. 

An underlining of a question cycle indicates that it was initiated by a 
pupil, rather than by the teacher (i.e., a pupil asked the question that began 
the cycle). Where a series of embedded cycles occurred, and some of these were 
initiated by the ceacher while others were initiated by pupils, the number of 
lines indicates how many were initiated by pupils (e.g., a question cycle which 
included six embedded cycles within it, three of which were questions initiated 

by pupils, would be diagrammed thus: lg) . 

2 * 

The topic of each lVsson is noted above the diagram. In several instances 
these teachers used specific instructional strategies, or "models" (Joyce & 
Weil, 1972), which they had learned in connection with a Teacher Corps project. 
Where a specific model or strategy was used, this is noted. Where textbooks 
were the primary source of materials and questions for discussion, this is noted. 
If a lesson utilized a special activity other than discussion, this is noted. 

What stands out immediately on these graphic displays of lesson structures 
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FIGURE 5 

Structural Sequencing of Question Cycles 
In Lessons Taught By 
Teacher A 

« . O ctober I 

Barlv Septeaber Late Septe»ber c; fading Stories About | 

Topic: Scrambled Sentences Topic: Reading a Story * Written By Pupil I 

About Foods We Like - • -\ 
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FIGURE 5 
^ (Continued) • 
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Topic: Describing Thanksgiving Pood 
(Synectlco Model, Direct Analogy) 
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FIGURE fe 
< Continued) 

December 

Topic: Asking Good Questions 
(Inquiry Training Model) 
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Early September 

Topic: How Animals Communicate 
(Textbook Lesson) 
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FIGURE 7 

Structural Sequencing of Question Cycles 
In Lessons Taught By 
Teacher C 

> 

Late September 
Topic: Interpreting Signs 
(Textbook Lesson) 
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Topic: Making Comparisons 
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November 

Topic: Asking Good Questions 
(Inquiry Training Model) 
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FIGURE 7 
(Continued) 
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laxly September 
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FIGURE 8 

Structural Sequencing of Question Cycles 
In Lessons Taught By • 
x Teacher D 9 

Late September 
Topic: Action Words 
(Activity Is Pantomime) 
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Ho v ember 

' Topic: Describing Things 
| (Sensor Awareness Model) 
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F IGURE 8 
(Continued) 
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FIGURE 9 
(Coiulnyfd) 
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Topic: Poetry laterpretation 
(Taut book Lesion) 
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FIGURE 10 

Structural Sequencing of Queetlon Cycle* 
In Leeaone Taught By 
Teacher F 



it ll Ortler and 
(Textbook teaeon) 
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To^lc: Transforming Statements 
to Commands 
(Textbook Lesson) 
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v FTGURE 10 
(Continued) 
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Topic: Describing Feelings 
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is that each teacher shows some variation In structure from one lesson to the 
next, and that some teachers show marked variation between lessons (e.g., compare 

the November, December, and January lessons of Teacher A, in Figure 6, or the 

j 

December and January lessons of Teacher B, In Figure 7). There are other Inter* 
esting aspects of these diagrams that may not be so Immediately obvious. 

Consider the lessons taught In early September by Teachers E (Figur^ 10) 

F. 

and F (Figure 11). these happened to be two lessons dealing with exactly the 
same page of the same textbook, though taught by, two different teachers to two 
different classes on two different days. Note the similarity In the structure 
of these two lessons. Now compare these to other "textbook lessons." (See 
Figures 8 , 10, and 11; In each figure, four lessons are designated as textbook 
lessons.) In all but one case, these lessons tend to be more vertical than 
horizontal In structure, with several Instances of conjunctive sequences which 
are short to moderate In length. The single exception to this general pattern 
Is Teacher E's December lesson (Figure 10), where many students were invited to 
int' .pret a poem presented in the textbook by giving their own opinions and ideas 
about the problem raised in the poem. 

If textbook lessons appear to have a somewhat distinctive structural sequen- 
cing of question cycles, this is even more true of "model" lessons. Consider, 
for example, the two "inquiry training 1 ' lessons (Teacher B In December, Figure 
7; Teacher C in November, Figure 8). These lessons stand out because they are 
almost entirely vertical In structure, and because a large number of question 
cycles are initiated by pupils. This lesson strategy involves having students 
ask questions that gradually zero in to identify critical variables that may 
serve to explain a "puzzling situation" Introduced by the teacher. Thus,, the 
lesson structure -displayed in these two instances appears to be appropriate 
to the model. In contrast to these two lessons are three which follow a 
"synectics" model (Teacher B in late September and in November, Figure 7; 

i 
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Teacher C in October, Figure 8). These lessons show much more horizontal, or 
conjunctive, development in relation to vertical development. The "Synectics 
Model" involves pupils in analogical reasoning, asking them to make comparisons 
between two rather dissimilar things as a way of developing creative thinking. 
Since divergent responses are desirable, it is appropriate to have several stu- 
dents respond to any given question. This pattern of question cycling is clear- 
ly evident in the diagrams for these three lessons. 

The impression derived from studying these graphic displays of the lessons, 
then, is that the structural sequencing of question cycles can vary a great 
deal from lesson to lesson, and that much of this variation may derive from 
the instructional strategy, or teaching procedure ,^being ;ed. As a descriptive 
device, the structural diagram appears to reflect some important similarities ^ 
and differences between lessons. 

Measures of conjunctive and embedded development . The data contained in 
the lesson diagrams can be used to quantify certain aspects of the lesson struc- 
ture. We have developed two different measures for this purpose. The measure 
of conjunctive development of the lesson is calculated as follows: 
/ Number of Questions Which \ 

I Initiate a Conjunctive Series 1 Average Number of Questions in 
I Number of Questions Contained / a Conjunctive Sequence 
\ in the Vertical Sequence / 

This measure is designed to give some quantification of the degree to which m 
questions are developed "horizontally," by giving several pupils an opportunity 
to respond to the same question. 

The measure of embedded development of the lesson is calculated in a similar 

way, as follows: 

Number of Question Cycles \ * 
Which Include an Embedded \ < 

Cycle Within Then , 1 Average Number of Embedded Cycle^ 

Total Number of Question I Within a "Main" Question 
Cycles in Lesson, (Including / 
Conjunctive Cycles) / 
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This uuur« is designed to quantify the degrea to which pupil responses are 
developed, expanded, or refined through use of probing questions. 

These -measures are presented for each lesson, organised by teacher and 
time, in Table 14. Friedman's analysis of variance by ranks shows no signifi- 
cant differences among teachers on either of these measures, but there are sig- 
nificant differences over time for conjunctive development (p<.05) and differ- 
ences that approach significance for embedded development (p<.10). In each 
case the December and January lessons tend to be ranked highest, suggesting 
that questions may tdnd to be pursued in somewhat more depth in the middle of 
the school year than they are at the beginning. However, the November lessons 
tend to be ranked lowest, and we can offer no logical explanation for this 
pattern. 

' It is also worth noting that measures of conjunctive development are quite 
similar for lessons based on similar instructional strategies. For example, 
the two textbook lessons on word order and sentence meaning show conjunctive 
development measures of .334 (Teacher E in early September) and .250 (Teacher 
F in early September). The two inquiry training lessons show measures of .094 
(Teacher B in December) and .060 (Teacher C In November). Conjunctive develop- 
ment in the three synectics lessons was calculated at 3.636, 1.633 (Teacher 
B in late September and November), and 3.003 (Teacher C in October). These 
measures, therefore, confirm the impression derived from the pictorial display, 
that the question cycle structure of lessons may be related to the instructional 

strategy being used. 

Salleruy of pupil responses . When the saliency of pupil responses to other 
pupils is examined in relation to types of question cycles, significant differ- 
ences sre found. Table 15 presents the proportions of pupil responses which 
were reported as heard by more than 252 of the pupils reporting, organized by 
type of question cycle. When pupil reports"of structurally independent, con- 
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TABLE 14 

A Comparison of Lessons 
In Terms of Structural Characteristics 
(Organised by Teacher and Time) 

Measures of Conjunctive Development 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 

C 


Teacher 
D 


Teacher 
E 


Teacher 
F 


Early September 


.999 


.686 


.572 


.700 


1.334 


.250 


Late September 


2.860 


3.636 


.814 


.835 


.809 


.945 


October 


.600 


.499 


3.003 


.601 


1.499 


1.125 


November 


.423 


1.633 


.060 


.578 


.250 


1.000 


December 


1.998 


.094 


1.000 


5.661 


3.830 


1.523 


January 


1.136 


2.500 


1.052 


2.761 


.350 


1.283 



Ranks for Tlmea by Teacher: x r -11.849, df - 5; p< .05 



Measures of Embedded Development 





Teacher 
A 


Teacher 
B 


Teacher 
C 


Teacher Teacher 
D E 


' Teacher 

F - 


Early September 


.146 


.070 


.220 


.329 


.393 


.440 


Late September 


.000 


.070 


.375 


.459 


.210 


.399 


October 


.267 


.224 


.090 


.700 


.040 


.503 


November 


.118 


.120 


.000 


.140 


.165 


.070 


December 


2.078 


.462 


.594 


.240 


.301 


.342 


January 


.367 


1.082 


.341 


.278 


.520 


.338 


Ranka for Tlmea by Teacher: x 


r 2 -9.398; 


df-5; p<.10 
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Junctive, and embedded question cycles are compared, Friedman's analysis of 
variance by ranks shows a highly significant difference (p-.0017), with pupil 
responses tBtet occur in conjunctive question cycles being most salient (reported 
as beard most frequently), and pupil responses that occur in embedded cycles 

being least salient. 

The embedded cycle referred to here is the question cycle which occurs in 
reaction to a pupil's response to another (main) question, that is, the cycle 
which is contained within another cycle. To examine saliency o< pupil responses 
further, we hav« also compared reporting of pupil responses in question cycles 
which contain no embedded cycles, question cycles which do contain embedded 

v 1 "" " 

cycles, and the embedded cycles themselves. These data are presented in the 
second half of Table 15. Friedman's analysis of variance' by ranks again shows 
a highly significant difference in the proportion of pupil responses that are 
salient t o other _pupllsu„ Pupil responses tJhat^ occur in que stion cycles t hat 



contain embedded cycles (i.e.. pupil responses which are probed by the teacher 
or other pupile) are most salient to other pupils, and pupil responses that 
occur within the embedded cycles themselves (i.e., pupil responses to the probing 
questions) are least salient. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that pupil comments are mos'. salient 
to other pupils when they occur in response to a question that is pursued (ex- 
panded, developed) by the teacher in some wav, e.g., by asking a probing question 
of the same student, or by asking another student to respond to the same ques- 
tion. This interpretstion fits well with findings presented in Part II of this 
final report, relating to pupil interpretations of the functions of questions, 
responses, and praise in lessons. These earlier findings suggest that pupils 
interpret the function*f the question cycle as follows: 

1) Teacher questions serve to identify the things that one ought to know; 
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Classroom A 
Classroom B 
Classroom C 
Classroom D 
Clsssrooo E 
C 1*88 room F 



TABLE 15 

Ssllsncy of Pupil Comsat s 
Coopered By Typo of Question Cycle 
(proportions of pupil comments reported 
with high frequency) 



Pupil Responses in 
Independent Cycles 

.177 

.333 

.229 

.231 

.235 

.167 J 



Pupil Responses is 
Conjunctive Cycles 

.291 

.442 

.322 

.259 

.300 

.464 



Pupil Responses in 
Embedded Cycles 

.154 

.228 

.055 

.042 

.120 

.213 



x r 2 -10.350; df-2; p-.0017 



Classroom A 
Classroom B 
Classroom C 
Clsssroom D 
CI r ss room E 
Clsssroom F 



PupU Res pon s es in 
Cycles Without 
Embedded Cycles 



Pupil Responses in 
Cycles Containing 



x K -12.017; df-2; p-. 000" 




Pupil Responses in 
Embedded Cycles 



.154 
.228 
.055 
,042 
.120 
.213 
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2) Th. answer, to qu..tien. serve to inform otter pupils, so that if 
on. pupil taow. wh.t ought to te known, soon .11 sty know it; and 

3) Pr.is. serve, to mark the pupil tMpoa.es which .re J^^ r '*"g° r 
(most .ecor.t., moot iuformativ.) , §o th.t pupil, should give sp.ci.1 
attention to those snswsrs which .r. pr.lMd. 

Given the finding, on sslisncy of pupil responses to otter pupil. just reported 
here, we cm now add ao additional point to this smanary: 

4) Teacher extension of s question cycle (by m-king it j ««J£ c **Si? cU ' 
or by embedding s new cycle within it) uervea to indict, to pupils 
Sa?tnTiT?pwticulsrly important question, so ttet pupils should 
giv. apeci.l attention to ths rssponssU) which it slicit.. 

Suaagrx. This system of analysis appear, to be potentially productive for 
use in otter studies. It provides a graphic display of the aequential atructure 
of question cycling' in lessons, a. well a. permitting quantification of the 
degree of "conjunctive development" ar>d "embedded development" contained in the 
lesson, la it. application ia this study, the~ system did not provide evidenc 
of sy.tem.tic difference, among teachers, but it did show significant difference, 
over time. The structural diag ram, .ppe.r to filed slllaUl'ea a nd n i ffsrs n ffSS 
in icon, ttet relate to teachera' use of particular instructional strategies 
In this particular study, the numbers of lessons following a given strategy 
or model were too small to permit a test of significance, but this is a good 
question for^ future investigation. 

The salieocy of pupil comssents to other pupils was explained, at least in 
part, by use of this analysis system. Pupil comments that occur in response 
to a quction that la extended by the teacher (by use of conjunctive or estedded 
cycle.) .re moat sslies* to other pupils. This finding i. readUy integrated' 
into earlier finding, about pupil interpretations of the functions cf questions 
in lessons. 
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ri Lang uage Factors 

and Success In School ; 
Three Descriptions 

A* we noted la our introduction, one important reaacJn for considering 
three different analyeis systems in to determine whether using different ap- 
proaches to snalyala of classroom language factor, will result in identifying 
sharply different relationships between classroom language factors and success 
in school. We have a limited opportunity to examine this question by compar- 
log the, three approaches with regard to their descriptions of Classroom E 
and Classroom F. A regression analysis (reported in detail in Part I of this 
final repprt) showed that there were significant classroom differences in 
final reading achievement, when entering reading achievement was controlled 
for. In psrticulai', there was s significant difference between the two fourth 
grades, Classroom E and Classroom f , with Teacher F's pupils scoring higher. 
Us turn now to consider what each of the three descriptive systems tells 

_ JM _about_differ*nces if, the language patterns in these two classrooms, for 

these diffe^iceTwmTugl^^ whichmay contribute 

to differential pupil success in school. 

Sbuy has contraated these two teachers in a variety of ways, based on the 
dimensions cf language that he deacribed. These contrasts are summsrised 
in Figure 12. The classroom language factors that stand out here as possible 
contributors to teaching effectiveness are: focus on content rather than 
form of the lesson; natural use of language rather than talking "teacherese;" 
fluid movement of discussion topics rsther than tight control by teacher; 
adding personal information rsther than withholding information. These factore 
are all elements of what Shuy calls a atrategy to reduce the mismatch of 
school and home talk styles. This strategy would: eliminate the unnecessary 
characteristics of school talk; build on the natural conversational atyle 
with which children are familiar; and perm/t students to tslk, cspitalising 
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FIGURE 12 

Contracting Two Teachers 
Alou w Languaf Siaensione 



1, 



2« 



3. 



Teachf r I 

placement in the *fom of 
eolng content" circle 



of tha "beat examples 
-of tha special language 
of elaaarooA tetchereoe* 

> 

"iron-fisted cootwl of 
the topic; 1 * ahe ia "alwaya 
in control, inching forward 
a lowly, never fully re 
vealing the rigfit answers'* 



4. ahe iUuatratee a technique 



of "management by withholding 
information" 



Teacher F 

1. placement in the "do content* 
circle 

2. the moat "natural" use of 
language of ail six teachera 



3. "adept at topic branching;*' 
a main feature ia "the fluidity 
of her lessons;" ahe ie "atten- 
tive to the need for top ice 
to flow smoothly from one 
another " 

aha "la personal (adding 
her own experience to the 
conversation)" 
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on what they eay, aiuTa tearing that talk toward the content of the lesson. 

aa n i rit 1 speech ect analyei* of these lessons has resulted in the identi- 
fication of several areas' t of significant classroom differences in language 
use. Using thi- approach* Classroom E and Classroom F are contrasted in the 
following ways. Teacher £ ia consistently higher than other teachers in this 
study in the ratio of management acta to informatlves. She is also high In 
the ratioa of general management to lesson- related management, meta statements 
to informatlves, and mete atatements to lesson-related management. Teacher 
F, in contrast, was not consistently high or low on an^ of the speech act ratios. 
According to this analysis, she is not "extreme" in any of her language pat- 
terns. -> 

This comparison suggests that classroom language factors which may con- 
tribute to pupil success in school are: the avoidance of "extremes" In general 
(i.e., not consistently using some types of speech acts in disproportionate 
amounts to other types); and the avoidance of disproportionate t.se of manage- 
ment statements relative to informatlves, general management relative to 
lesson-re! xt^d management, and meta statements relative to either Informatlves 
or lesson- * * management, in particular. /*- 

The diagrams of structural sequencinf of question cycles show no obvious 
differences between the classroom language of Teachers E and F, other than 
the fact that Teacher F seems to be more consistent in conjunctive development, 
using a number of ahort conjunctive series in almost all of her lessons, whereas 
Teacher E tends more to extremes, with aeveral lessons almost completely de- 
void of conjunctive cycles, and one that is heavily laden with several long 
conjunctive series* (In Teacher E*s case, this sharp variation is not due 
to use of a "model, 1 * for none of her lessons are "model leasons.") The measures 
of conjunctive development of lessons showed no significant differences among 
teachers, but it ia the case that Teacher F shows less variation in this measure 
than any of the other teachers. The overall mean for the measure of con June- 
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tive development is 1.337, and the standard deviation is 1.225. Teacher E 
has a mean of 1.179 and a standard deviation of 1.381 for her six lessons. 
Teacher F has a mean of ' 1.021 and a standard deviation of .432. According 
'to this ayatem of analyais, then, a classroom lang- ge factor which may contrib- 
ute to pupil auccess in school is the establishment of a fairly stable pattern 
of a moderate amount of conjunctive development of lessons, as opposed to a 
tendency to show extreme variation from lesson to lesson. It should be noted 
here that pupil responses in conjunctive cycles are significantly more salient 
to other pupila than responses in other types of cycles, thus when a stable 
pattern of moderate conjunctive development occurs, pupils may have more 
opportunity to "learn" from other pupils. 

Each of chVse three approaches, therefore, identifies a different factor 
or aet of factors that may contribute to pupil success in school. Interestingly 
' enough, however, some of the different factors lend support to each other. 
For example, Shuy's description of language dimensions highlights the probable 
importance of a "natural" use of language as opposed to "teacherese," while 
Ramires' speech act analysis notes the probable value of avoiding language 
extremes (i.e., not using certain types of speech acts in disproportionate 
amounts). In addition, the language dimension approach suggests the probable 
" importance of focusing on content rather than form of the lesson, while the 
speech act analysis notes the probable value of avoiding a disproportionate 
use of both management statements and meta statements in relation to informa- . 
tives. 

It would appear then, that the findings based on quantification and 
statistical aignificance derived from the speech act analysis serve to specify 
and "harden" the distinguishing classroom language factors identified by Shuy's 
language dimension approach. Alternatively, the findings from the language 
dimension enalyeis serve to "flesh out" the distinguishing classroom factors 
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identified by Ramire*' speech act analysis, and place them in « broader context. 
Considered together, the findinga from theae two approaches, with regard to 
probable relationships between clsssroom language factors and pupil success 
in school, provide important clues for variables to be considered in further 
research on teaching. Considered separately, the findings from each of the two 
approaches are somehow incomplete, and not entirely convincing. 

In addition, we must note that each of these two approaches, as presented 
here, only provides information about probable direct relationships between 
clsssroom language factors and pupil success in school. The intervening 
variable of pupil perceptions of classroom discourse is not an important 
component of the factors which distinguish Classroom E from Classroom F, as 
identified by either of these ^wo approaches. It is a component, however, of 
the distinguishing classroom language factor identified by the question cycle 
sequence approach. The stable patterns of conjunctive development of lessons, 
which distinguish Teacher F from Teacher E (and all other teachers in this 
study) are tied to pupil patterns of attending differentially to pupil responses 
that occur in conjunctive cycles. Thus, this method of analysis points to a 
potentially important link between classroom language factors, pupil perceptions 
of classroom discourse, snd pupil success in school. The reader will recall, 
however, that initial analyses using this approach yielded no statistically 
significant classroom differences. 

We must conclude that although each of these three approaches tq analysis 
of classroom language factors provides different findings about classroom 
language factors that may be related to pupil success in school, the findings 
do not contradict each other. Each system contributes something of value to 
our understanding of sociolinguistic variables that may be important to pupil 
v success in school, bu. each also leaves something to be desired. Is it pos- 
sible that no single system is adequate to this task? 
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Omstrasta Among tht 
Thrtt Pes crlptlvt Systems 

Thtrt ere more similarities and differences among that* three approaches to 
sociolinguistic analysis of lessons than can be revealed by a comparison of 
classrooms E and F. We turn now to examine theae more fully. 

Certain global differences stand out sharply. To begin with, the presenta- 
tion of data in each system highlights the most basic difference among them: 
the fact that one is a conceptual approach, one ia'a categorical approach, and 
one is a structural approach. The analysis of language dimensions, a concep- 
tual approach, presents a verbal description of the lessons. The speech act 
analysis . a categorical approach, presents a numerical description of the 
lessons. The analysis of- question cycle sequences, a structural approach, pre- 
sents a graphic description of the lessons. « 

Each system reveals least one aspect of classroom language that is ig- 
nored by the other two. The language dimension approach provides information 
on supersegmentals and topic cycling. The speech act analysis approach pro- m 
vides information on the frequencies with which discrete types of speech acts 
occur, and distinguishes between use of real vs. pauedo questions, and parti- 
cipant vs. non-participant informative* . The analysis of question cycles pro- 
vides information on patterns of sequencing question cycles, and demonstrates 
that these patU:ns are related both to the instructional strategy selected, and 
to pupil patterns of attention. 

It is also the case that certain topics are addressed by all three analy- 
sis system*, and when this occurs each system tends to^eveal rather different 
kinds of information. One such topic is "form vs. content. 11 The language 4i- 

4 

•ens ion approach arrays the six classrooms on a continuum, reporting the ob- 
servers* general impression that some teachers focus attention almost entirely 
on the appropriate "form" for using language in the classroom, ignoring con* 
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tent alaoet entirely, while other teachere focua attention on the form of the 
leaaon in which the- content ia preaumably embedded, and atill othera focua 
attention more on the content itaelf than on the form. The apeech act enaly- 
aia comparea the teachere on apecific language ratioa, deacribing the frequency 
o* management atatementa to informativea, and metaatatementa. to informativea, 
thua providing objective meaaurea of both attention to fore of using language 
ve. attention to leaaon content, and attention to form of the leaaon vs. atten- 
tion to\eaeon content. The analyaia of question cycles illustrates the fact 
that lesson "form" is independent of lesson content. (There are two lesson, on 
nouns, X t«o on compound words, and three on word order and sentence meaning, or 
"acramblee eentencea," and in each auch set of lessons some differences in 

lesson form are obvloua.) 

Theae typee of diatinctiona among the three systems are all interesting, 
but they tend to be differences whid are complementary rather than contradic- 
tory. If theae were the only types of distinctions to be made, then we might 
conclude that choosing to uae one of theae analyaia systems rather than another 
would probably yield findinga that differed more in form than in aubstance. 
But there are eome clear contradictions in the findings of one system vs. 
another. 

For example, to return to the topic of form vs. content, the language di- 
menalon approach telle ua that: Teachera A and C are similar in that they 
focus on the "form of doing echool," and never get to content; Teachera D and 
E are eimiler in that they focue, on the "form of doing content" (i.e., empha- 
•ite leaaon form over leeeon content); and Teachera B and J are eimilar in that 
they actually "do content" (i.e., provide noticeable amounta of information in 
their leeeone). The data from the epeech act analyaie aupport part of thia 
contention, in that Teachere D and E arc both ranked higher then other teachera 
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on the ratio of met* statements to informative* (lesson form in relation to 
leaaon content), and Teacher B ia ranked lower than other teachera on the aame 
teasure. In addition, teacher B la ranked low on the ratio of management to 
Informativea, euggeatinf that she doea deal with relatively more content than 
the other teachera. W here the aimilaritiea stop, and the contradiction be- 
gin. We note that teather E is the highest ranked teacher on the ratio of 
management to informatjvea, while Teachers A and C, who auppoaedly rarely deal 
with content, rank in the middle on this meaaure, along with Teacher F, who ia 
.designated as "doing content." Furthermore, Teacher C ia similar to Teacher 
B in ranking low on the ratio of met a statements to informatives. Thus;\if 
we arrayed the six teachers on a continuum based on these frequency ratios, 
It might look something like, this: 

E D AF C ^ , 

* I Low 
High „ 

Emphasis on Form vs. Content 

(Speech Act Analysis) 

in contrast to the continuum presented by the language dimensions approach, 
which would look like this: 

A,C °» E !_!_) 





Low 



High 

Emphasis on Form vs. Content 
(Language Dimensions Approach) 

Clearly, vith regard to this feature of langii^ge, It will make a difference 
in our findings if we select one system rathe* than another, particularly with 
regard to distinctions between Teachers A and F. 1 

How do we resolve, this conflict? One way is to generate some additional 
speech act ratios. We can, for example, compare the frequencies of informa- 
tives to non-lnformativea in the two classrooms, to set whether these ratios 

\ 

provide any evidence about differences in the amount of "content" dealt with. 

V 

The ratio of teacher Informatives to non-informatives in the opening act la 
.64 for Teacher A and .65 for Teacher F. These are clearly not very different. 
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But the ratio of pupil informative! to non-infonnatlves in the answering act 
is 2.72 for Classroom A and 6.76 for Classroom F. Classroom A v s ratio is the 
Invest of all six classrooms, and Classroom F's is the highest. 

Thus we learn that the pupil language Is distinctly different In the tvo 
classrooms with regard. to attention to content. This item of Information was 
not apparent in. the initial reports of either of the two systems. Had it not 

been for the apparent discrepencies in the findings of the two systems, it 

' i 
might never have been revealed. 

Contradictory evidence, then, should not lead us to choose one system and 
discard another, necessarily. It may more profitably lead us to probe more 
deeply intc the data, and promote further insights. The fact that contradic- 
tory evidence exists, however, makes it clear that choosing one analysis sys- 
tem over another may lead to critical differences In our final conclusions. 

Contradictions are not necessarily the most critical type of contrast 
among the various systems, however. There are Important differences In what is 
revealed and what is concealed by alternative systems of analysis. Perhaps the 
most striking example of this Is the fact that the speech act analysis reveals 
significant classroom differences In language usa, but only hints vaguely at 
language differences related to instructional strategy, or lesson "model/' 
The analysis of question cycle sequences, on the other hand, reveals the language 
patterns that emerge when particular instructional models are used, but masks 
classroom differences. What do we lose in descriptive power by selecting one 
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of these systems and discarding the other? / 

The Possibilities of 
Description By Trlangulatlon 

It Is abundantly clear from this excursion into a comparative analysis of 

three different systems for soclolinguistic analysis of classroom language (a 

non-statistical approach to meta-analysis), that selecting one system vs. another 
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can affect both the form and substance of our findings. What may be even more 
important ia the fact that when analyaia ayatema are compared in this manner, 
both complementary and contradictory findinga can be productive of further in- 
aighta. Perhapa the moat important point of all has to do with the distinctive 
feature, of the ayatema, which allow one ayatem to reveal what another conceals, 
for when the varioua ayatema are laid side by side, a much fuller picture emerges 
of the phenomenon under a tody. 

Certainly none of these results is totally unexpected. Anyone who has ever 
worked with more than one system of describing or analyzing classroom interac- 
tion would have predicted such an outcome from the start. What is ratter sur- 
prising to us is how well the findings from three such diverse systems interre- 
late. As we try to construct a picture of these classrooms, the systems pro- 
vide us with interlocking pieces of the puzzle, where we might have expected that 
each would help ua to build a discrete segment of the total picture. 

We are intrigued by this outcome. We began this study in the belief that 
a triangulation of the per^tiona of pupil participants, teacher participants, 
and ah outaide obaerver wodld enrich our understanding of relationships between 
classroom discourse and success in school, and the explorations reported in Parts 
I, II, and III of this final report have confirmed that belief. We now coa- 
clude that a triangulation of the perceptions provided by three different "out- 
side observers" (or observation systems) can be equally powerful in developing 
our undera tending of classroom language. 

The complexitiea of classroom interaction have long been acknowledged by re- 
aearchera. To date, the moat auccessful attempta to deal with these complexi- 
tiea have involved extending the number and typea of behaviora observed, adding 
information on the contexta in which behavior occura, and using statistiral 
techniquea which allow for consideration of multiple variablea and multiple 
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"levels of analyais." Th« netted of description by triangul*tion, which has been 
explored here, could add an iaportant new weapon to our araenal, enabling us 
to be even more effective in our struggle to understand the world of the class- 
rooa. Certainly it ia deserving of further development and testing. 

CONCLUSION 

■f 

The question which instigated this particular piece of our Investigation 
was: how might the approach that we select for the analysis of language as a 
linguistic system affect what we learn about language in a given social situa- 
tion. A more specific concern was: would the findings of this study with re- 
gard to relationships among classroom language factors, pupil perceptions of 
classroom language, and pupil success in school be different if we had selected 
a different approach to the analysis of classroom language factors. 

On the basis of the analyses presented here, we conclude that the relation- 
ships among variables that were originally Identified through use of the lan- 
guage dimensions approach to analysis of classroom language factors have not 
been called Into serious question by the descriptions of classroom language 
factors derived from the two alternative analysis systems. In several Instances, 
information from the speech act analysis corroborates the description^ presented 
by the language dimensions approach. Where contradictions have appeared, further 
probing of the data has tended to reveal additional information which, In the 
final analysis, supports the findings of the language dimensions approach. 

It is comforting to know that the initial findings hold up after this rather 
Intense scrutiny. But this is not to say that the findings are unchanged as 
a result of this comparison of alternative systems. From the point of view of 
many of our colleagues, vi art sure, the descriptions of classroom differences 
provided by the language dimensions approach are considerably more persuasive 
because they have been corroborated by findings of statistically significant 
classroom differences based as the speech act analysis. Beyond that, the re- 
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lationships between teacher expansion or development of questions through use 
of conjunctive or embedded cycles, pupil pattsrns of attending to reiponiw of 
other pupil., and pupil success in school, revealed by the analyaia of question 
cycle sequences, add an important new insight to our total understanding. 

Thus, while the initial findings have not been seriously challenged by 
the findings from the alternative descriptive systems, they have been consid- 
erably expanded and strengthened. Much the same sort of statement could be made 
had the initial findings been based on a speech act analysis, rather then a 
language dimensions approach. However, had we begun the study with an analysis 

mm* ~ 

of question cycle sequences, we would hsve concluded that there were almost 
no classroom differences in psttems of language use. In this instance, the 
initisl findings would have been considerably sltered by testing them against 
descriptions from alternative systems. The analysis of question cycle sequences 
therefore, would seem to be a poor beginning point in attempting to identify 
classroom langusge factors lelevant t.o success in school, but had it been ex- 
cluded entirely fros the comparative analyses, the final results would be con- 
sidersbly less repealing with regard to the chaining of relationships among 
variables. 

It is clear that what we know is highly dependent upon our ways of knowing. 
The analyses presented here merely provide concrete evidence of the specific 
effects of different ways of knowing with regard to an understanding of class- 
room language patterns in six elementary classrooms. One response to these 
results could be to ehrug our shoulders, scknowledge that any way of knowing 
must be incomplete, and resign ourselves to accepting that fact. Our preferred 
response Is to continue searching for methods that will make our understanding 
of the classroom more nearly complete. It is our strong belief that the method 
of triangulation of findings from alternative systems of analysis csn greatly 
contribute to that more complete understsnding. We ^rnestly recommend its use 
In future research on teaching. 
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APPENDIX 

Speech Act Analysis Category System 
Developed by Arnulfo Reairer 

Opening Move 

Rami Question - Rg - asking for Information, clarification, reason., not 
know by tha speaker. Usually expressed In question form. 
E: Who said that* 
~ Are you afraid? 

low many of you agree with bar? 

Pouedo Quaatlon - Pft - whan tha tcachsr la asking for Information , clari- 
fication, raaaon, ate, to knowledge previously known. It la usually cx- 
preased in question form. 

E: Where • does the capital letter go In the sentence? 
le he right? . % 

Direct Reoueat (Management)- DM r Commanding the atudent to anawer orto 
Ifig". They #re expressed in the Imperative form. (Leeeon related * DIT) 
ti Open your book. 
~ tell me, what la a aantence? 

Direct teflumat (Dlsclpltnt) - DI1 « conmanding the student to act, using the 
imperative form* 
E: Be quiet I 
~ Stop talking! 

Indirect Request (Management) - IM - commanding tb§ student to answer or 
act, expressed through the use of a modal. 
E: Will you tell me X? 

Can you • • • 

Why don't you ... 

Indirect Rnquest (Diaclplina) - ID - conmanding the atudent to act, usually 
expreaadd In quaatlon torn. 
Et Why don't you atop talking? 
~ Art you going to atop talking? 

Infomative (Participant) - IP - providing an opinion, idaa, example, aitua- 
tion, ate. , which Includes tha epaakar,(T or S). It la usually expreseed 
in ssntanca form. HOT IN QUESTION FORM. 
Et 1. X think aha' a at tha wrong room. 

2. It sounds ilka s ssntanca to as. 

3. Sonatina* wa gat aom Strang, ones at the door. 

4. I think, I fsal ... 

Informative (Mon-p.rtlclpant) - KPI - atating fact, idaa, axample, oeeerva- 
tion, raaaon, which doas not include tha epeakar directly, usually axpreased 
aa a ststanant. 

Ei 1, Sona people go to had to alaap. 
~ 2. than are two nor. sentences. 

3. Wall, tbara'a tha pig that had wings. 

t ' 
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9. Hetasfetetaent ~ M - tnformating the student of what is going to occur, or 
justifies what it going to occur In the lesson* It is expressed in the 
future tense. *What the teacher ia going to do in the lesson • 
Et I. I an going to give you ao»e words. 
~ 2. Today we are going to atudy ... 

?1. Expressive - E - A personalized cotnoent, praise, or negative observation. 
It's a comment addressed to the student. !t is usually not lesson related, 
E: i. That* a a pretty dreas. 
~ 2, You 1 re a aleepy bunch today. 
1. This is terrible weather. 

Answering Move 

1, Reoiy (Participant ) - RF - the student includes himself (e.g. personal 
opinion, feelings, attitudea) in his response, usually includes pronouns 
n- t "we", V. 

2, tool? (Mon-particlpant ) - RNP - the atudent responds to the question without 
presiding a peraonaj opinion, attitude, etc. 

3 # React (Verbal ) - RV - a response tc a request (e.g. read, answer the ques- 
tion) 

R.V.jTi What are you, doing? 

S: I an writing. 
R.V.2T: Can you erase the blackboard? 

S: Yes, 1* will. 

4, Rsact (Non-verbal ) - RSV - a response to a directive (e.g. BE QUIET,. Will 
you open ydur book, etc..) 

5 # Ac r JKiwledgement - ACK - a response to an informative. 
E? uh, ha 
OK 

6. Repeat - REP - repeating what student has said in opening in question form, 
*oot using the exact words at times repeating all or part of it. 

7 # Reinitiate - REIN - asking the student to repeat or start over* 

Follow-Up Move 

1* Acoept - A - accepting the student's answer. 
E; O.K., "good, right, 

2. praise - P - evaluating the atudents by answer, judging Its quality. 
E: Very good, excel! *t, ... 

3. fiMinr « C - a statement which follows, an accept, praise, correct, or 
paraphrase. 

4. Repeat * REP - repeating exactly what the student says. 

5. Correct - COR - eopMctlog student* a answer. 
E: Ho, the answer Is ... 

6. faraphrase - PARA * the changing of the student's answer. 

. / 
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lnf r-faf r Reliability in ggMTog Category ggteg 



Catetwy 




Xafonaelvee 
Participant 



. Mraet-OUdpllM 
Indirect Hmnwit 
InAlrect-Ueclpllne 

NttMUCMMtl 

Express ivca 
Unclear 

MSWEMHC HOVE 
Repl (participant) 
Repl (non-participant) 



AcknovUdf* 



Repent 
Relnltlata 
Inaudible Reeponee 

POiXOW OP ggg 

Accept 

Praisa 
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Teacher* A 
Usmni (9/18/78) 
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Additional Adaptation* 
in Use of Category Syfeten 

T«o changea were «ade in uae of thla category system before final analy.i. 
of the data. The first change involved dropping from consideration certain 
categoriec of speech acta which occurred very infrequently, or not at all, for 
all teacher, and aH lessons. Theae categoriea included: direct requeat 
(discipline), indirect request (diacipline) , expressive, acknowledgment, repeat 
(in answering move), and reinitiate. 

The second change involved expanding the category of "React (Verbal)" to 
reflect v.riou. typea of pupil responses after being called on by the teacher. 
These additional categories included: 

1 React, Verbal, Participant - a response to s nominati6n in which the 
student includes himself /herself in the response; 

2. Reset, Verbal, Hon-r.rticip.nt - a response to a Mtu"*. in whlch 
the student does not provide any peraonalised information, 

3 React Verbal, Real Queation - a response to a nomination in which 
tte student ask. a queation to which (s)he does not know the answer; 
and ' , 

l React Verbal Read/Recite - a reaponae to a nominaticn in which the 
s"aent re.aa'.loud from the textbook, the chalkboard, or hia/her own 
composition. 

The categorizing of pupil reactiona, using this expanded .yetem, waa done 
by Greta Morine-Derehimer, rather than by the graduate atudent. at the State 

University of New York at Albany. 
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